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Brother Is Listening 


WASHINGTON, June 23 (UPI)— House 
investigators criticized the Department of 
Justice today for recommending tight con- 
trol of wiretapping on private telephones 
while at the same time permitting the un- 
regulated monitoring of incoming calls on 
its own telephones. 

The committee said its first critical study 
had resulted in the removal of 747 “re- 
cording devices and snooper buttons” from 
Government phones. 

The report said, however, that there was 
room for improvement in the “more than 
5000 gadgets to permit telephone eaves- 
dropping still attached to Government tele- 
phones in the Washington area alone.” 


Big 


By United States Senator Edward V. Long <**« 8 > 


OUT 

OF FOCUS 

(Readers are invited to submit items 
for publication, indicating whether 
the sender can be identified. Items 
must be fully documented and not 
require any comment.) 


The New Jersey chapter of the Jewish War Veterans asked CBS to drop 
a television showing of Shakespeare’s “The Merchant of Venice,” because it 
was slanted to depic tthe merchant, Shylock, as a “low individual” who reflects 
discredit on Jews. 


Prisoners in the Baltimore County (Maryland) Jail must attend two religious 
services on Sunday — Catholic in the morning and Protestant in the afternoon. 
Anyone who refuses to go is placed in solitary confinement. 


Chicago, where the courts overruled the city censors in banning several 
films, recently modified its censorship procedures. Mayor Daley, implementing 
a city ordinance adopted on December 27, 1961, has appointed a five-man 
“blue ribbon” censorship board to which exhibitors may appeal when denied 
permits for films by city censors. The ordinance requires that members of the 
appeal board be “experienced and educated” in either art, drama, literature, 
philosophy, sociology or music, etc. 


In the battle for the Democratic nomination for representative in Congress 
from Missouri’s new eighth district, Robert E. Donnelly, a Lebanon lawyer, 
identified his opponent Richard H. Ichord, Congressman from Houston, as a 
liberal Democrat, who has allied himself with St. Louis interests. Ichord 
charged Donnelly with “one of the most vicious political attacks in mv 1 1 
years in politics.” 


Homer Lee, Missouri chairman of the baton twirling contest at Monet, Mo., 
disallowed Warren Bass’ entrance because, “it might cause a race riot.” The 
finals will be held in Milwaukee, Wise., where the 19-year-old University of 
Missouri student is sponsored by the National Baton Twirling Association. 


Delegates to the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod recently had placed before 
them a proposal to ask Dr. Martin E. Marty of the Lutheran Church of the 
Holy Spirits, Elk Grove Village, 111., to resign as an associate editor of 
Christian Century. The resolution charged that the magazine is “the voice of 
liberal Protestantism” and its policies, therefore, are incompatible with the 
convictions of the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod. (Rev. Marty is an editorial 
advisor of FOCUS/ M idwest .) 


The Sunday Sales Laws. 
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“Irving Wallace, author of ‘The Prize’ and The Chapman Report,’ directs his 
fire, in the Library Journal, toward librarians who have ‘problems’ in deciding 
what books of the extremist sex novelists to admit to their shelves . . . he has 
found his name among those of 20 problem’ authors’ that bedevil librarians . . 

I doubt that librarians weigh the commercial or noncommercial attitudes of 
the author. But they may well wonder at the extremes to which an author goes 
in his portrayal of sensational episodes. Many public libraries are associated 
with school systems. As such, they share a certain obligation to recognize 
quality, and this induces a conservative attitude. A librarian who looks for 
something better than the worst, is not searching for easy, ‘antiseptic books. He 
is merely hoping that authors, too, will recognize that there is such a thing as 
social responsibility.” Harry Hansen in the Chicago Tribune. 
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Frank O' Hare Was A Fellow Who Goes Right On 
What He Always Did and Somehow Secs To It 
Nothing , Not Even Death , Very Much Interfere* 

Doing 

That 
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Arson In Kansas City 

F/M: Please know that I enjoyed 
immensely the article found in Volume 
1, Number 1, of FOCUS / Midwest 
1962 under the caption, “Arson in 
Kansas City.” It is not only well 
written but it is factual, thought- 
provoking, and truly stimulating. 

H. Roe Bartle 
Mayor 

Kansas City, Missouri 

Tropic Of Cancer 

F/M: Either you or I have forgotten 
how to count. The remaining defend- 
ants in the Tropic of Cancer case in 
Chicago totaled six — this after we 
dismissed some from the proceeding 
when thev agreed not to interfere 
with the book. . . . 

Elmer Gertz 

Chicago 

Editors Note: Mr. Gertz is correct. 
Of the six (not four) defendants, only 
the City of Chicago appealed Judge 
Samuel Epsteins decision.) 

Creeping Ugliness 

F/M: . . . This is a most informative 
and attractive publication. The 
articles, "The Creeping Ugliness of 
Small Towns” by Dan Saults and 
"The Performing Arts” by Secretary of 
Labor Goldberg, are particularly in- 
teresting. Wishing you and FOCUS/ 
Midwest great success. 

Orville L. Freeman 
Secretary of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. 

F/M: I have read with interest some 
of the articles in the first edition of 
FOCUS ! Midwest. However I must 
confess that I really saw red. read- 
ing Dan Saults' "Creeping Ugliness 
of Small Towns”. It is true that there 
is much to be done in cleaning up 
the uglv and unhealthy trash in our 
small communities, which is also 
true of our large cities. We have 
beautiful villages with tree-lined 
streets and beautiful gardened homes, 
large and small. The real trouble lies 
with our politicians who will not en- 
force the laws. We do not need to 
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have the unsightly junk yards and 
old car lots if the state would en- 
force existing laws. Our local prose- 
cuting attorney will not take action 
because of the votes this would lose. 
Union Electric has a very fine pro- 
gram of "Planned Progress,” and the 
Garden Clubs of the state are surely 
making a valiant attempt to briny 
beauty where there is ugliness, i 
have been working for years to 
rid our highways of so-called "junk 
yards” as the state and highway 
officials well know ... I still have 
faith that some day these things 
will disappear. 

Mrs. Kossuth C. Weber 
Farmington, Missouri 

Veiled Prophet 

F/M: Hearty congratulations on your 
fine first issue. As I gather, it has 
been widely read, and with much ap- 
proval. I especially enjoyed the 
anthropological dissection of the VP 
(Veiled Prophet). 

David L. Norton 
St. Louis 

Congratulatory 

F/M: ... I started to say that the 
Dilliard article would give distinction 
to any magazine — which it would — 
but then went on to read the other 
articles and found they were all at the 
Dilliard level. Congratulations. 
Donald R. Murphy 
Contributing Editor 
Wallace's Farmer (Iowa) 

F/M: This is a very interesting new 
magazine, and we wish you the best 
in all future issues. 

Edwin Guthman 
Department of Justice 
Washington, D.C. 

F/M: I am filled with admiration for 
FOCUS (Midwest . . . This is what 
America needs so greatly and other 
magazines fail to supply. Fight to 
keep it going and in the same focus 
in which it has been started so far 
as content is concerned. 

Ruth P. Schmiedeskamp 
Quincy, 111. 


F/M: An informed electorate is, of 
course, essential in a democracy. In 
a country as large as ours, and as 
complex, responsible periodicals 
which probe beyond the headline 
news are essential in fulfilling the 
vital role of informing the people. 

I congratulate you on your efforts 
to contribute to this end. 

Temple Wanamaker 
Department of State 
Washington, D.C. 

F/M: . . . The voice of the Middle 
West may well be the voice of per- 
spective for the United States in 
these complex times: less tradition- 
bound and smug than the East Coast; 
lacking the lunatic fringe of the West 
Coast; reacting against the rot of the 
South but still gracious and warm 
with the memory of it. 

Mrs. Helen Kreigh 
Columbia, Missouri 

F/M: I have just finished reading 
from cover to cover the first issue of 
FOC US / M id west and am elated to 
find a group of people joining to- 
gether to do something about dis- 
pelling this nonsense I keep hearing 
concerning our Midwest's "cultural 
vacuum.” 

Dr. Ronald W. McReynolds 
Central Missouri State College 

F/M: You did what I never expected 
you to do and you did it better! 
FOCUS Midwest has amazing vitality 
and breadth of interest. If ever a 
publication deserved to be supported 
by this region, yours does. 

II mold Ilartogcnsis 
St. Louis 

F/M: May I commend you and those 
who have joined in the wonderful 
thought you are attempting to moti- 
vate through FOCUS / Midwest. 

Lee M. Sherman 
Kansas City, Missouri 

F/M: Just a note to congratulate you 
on the appearance of FOCUS Mid- 
west. It looks like it’s going to be 
an excellent magazine. The pieces in 
it are sharp, short, and pointed. 
Mark M. Perlberg 
Senior Editor, 

World Book Year Book 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 


Editor’s Note: 

(In our opinion, it is the unwarranted 
turmoil which greeted the Supreme Court 
decision in Engel v. Vitale , rather than the 
decision itself which deserves analysis. With 
a few exceptions, such as the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch and the Chicago Sun-Times , news- 
papers in the Middle West have editoriallv 
violated the traditional and constitutional pat- 
tern of separating the state from the church. 
Most deplorable were the Chicago Tribune , 
Chicago s American , and the St. Louis Globc- 
Democrat. While the nature of the decision 
lends itself to exploitation by the usual fringe 
groups, it would be unfair and incorrect to 
lump all opposition under this umbrella. One 
answer is offered in the following guest edito- 
rial by Robert G. Hoyt, editor of the Catholic 
Reporter in Kansas City, Missouri.) 


T x the wake of the Supreme Court decision 
in the school prayer case, the relevant 
question to be put is: Why all the fuss? It 
would not seem there was any adequate 
reason for such an explosion of dissent. The 
issue presented to the Court was simple, the 
decision extremely narrow in its range of 
application. More importantly, the decision is 
absurdly easy to defend, and this on premises 
shared by practically everybody. Believers, 
agnostics, atheists agree that in this country 
government at any level cannot be a church or 
act like one. Americans may argue endlessly 
over how “separate” church and state must be, 
but nobody doubts that the two are by 
nature distinct; and surely the distinction is 
confused when a formula of prayer is produced 
and its recitation directly supervised by 
government. 

On a second main element of the decision 
the consensus is shakier perhaps, but it 
exists. With Justice Black, most Americans 
hold that our version of democracy is not 
majoritarian. The Constitution does contain 
“absolutes,” as he likes to put it; among these 
the most sacred in the provision denying to 
government any right of entry into the realm 
of conscience. 

And thirdly, though the Court itself has no 
business dealing in theology, its finding in 
this case harmonizes with ideas common to 
the several religious traditions. To cite only 
one: genuine religion is not “non-denomina- 
tional,” and a “non-denominational prayer,” 
like a poem composed by a committee, is a 
queer sort of beast. To the extent such a 
prayer is inoffensive, to that extent it is 
inadequate. 
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To repeat: Why, then, all the fuss? In the 
view presented here, which is personal, the 
question has not only relevance but urgency, 
and those who most need to consider it are 
those who agree with the Court’s decision — 
especially those who think of it as a victory 
in some kind of battle for America’s soul 

No poll is needed to show that the re- 
action to the decision was nation-wide, spon- 
taneous and, generallv, hostile. Part of the 
hostility can be attributed to bad reporting, 
which put Justice Douglas’ all-inclusive con- 
curring opinion on a legal plane with the 
majority opinion; to the unfortunate prev- 
alence of yahoos, clerical and lay, in high 
places; and to the political needs of Southern 
Congressmen, always under pressure to dem- 
onstrate their tribal fidelities. But it would 
be a poor analysis that credited the entire 
phenomenon to hysteria rooted in the in- 
security of fundamentalists suddenly finding 
themselves out of place in history. Ranged 
among the critics, along with Billy Graham 
and Cardinal Spellman, were such persons as 
Reinhold Niebuhr and the editors of Com- 
monweal. 

In the writer's judgment none of these 
men offer persuasive technical criticism of 
the decision in Engel v. Vitale; no one has 
yet shown how the Court, having accepted 
jurisdiction, could have ruled otherwise on 
the facts presented to it. But the negative 
response of such reasonable and temperate 
critics is worth attending to on another level 
altogether, if only for the sake of being in 
contact with social reality. 


T iie more restrained criticism of the Court 
suggests that the decisions in this and 
certain previous cases represent the triumph 
not of freedom but of a particular crusading 
ideology; and this victory has brought about 
a progressive secularization of American public 
life which is contrary to the manifest will of 
most American citizens. The process is most 
evident in education. It is developing toward 
completion preciselv at the time when the 
schools are of necessity taking an ever greater 
share in the formation of youth — and at a 
time when dissatisfaction with the results ol 
education is reaching one of its cyclical peaks. 

Whether justifiably or not, these elements 
coalesce into a pattern in many minds: the 
Court is enforcing godlessness; godlessness 
produces delinquency, moral decay, the ruin 
of society. 

As a result of the school prayer decision, 
already there is a movement for an amend- 
continued on page 25 
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T wo years have passed since can- 
cer took the physical presence of 
Frank P. O’Hare away from his 
friends— the exact date was July 16, 
1960. 

Yet the most fortunate of O’Hare- 
ians still find him popping into their 
offices unannounced; spot him bustl- 
ing along a crowded city street with 
two or three newspapers tucked un- 
der an arm; hear his now dulcet now 
explosive voice on the telephone; re- 
ceive in the morning mail those cards 
and notes and letters and manuscripts 
and embellished booklets on almost 
every idea under the sun that could 
have come from him alone. 

For Frank O'Hare was a fellow 
who goes right on doing what he 
always did and somehow sees to it 
that nothing, not even death, very 
much interferes. 

Since there may be a few readers 
of FOCUS /Midwest who do not 
know as much as they should of the 
O’Hare story, the thing to do here 
is to touch some of the high spots, 
and hope that it soon will have the 
attention of the understanding biog- 
rapher that Frank O’Hare deserves. 

He was born April 23, 1877— 
it always pleased him to celebrate 
his birthday and Shakespeare’s to- 
gether— in North Hampton, Iowa. His 
restless energy came as a paternal 
inheritance. Peter Paul O’Hare, his 
father, an Irish emigrant, forsook 
importing linens from his homeland 
to seek adventure in Colorado silver 
mines. When life in the Rocky Moun- 
tains became too quiet he packed 
a satchel and went off to fight on 
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Debunker 
Par Excellence 


the side of the Boers in South Africa. 

But Frank’s mother, the former 
Elizabeth Weyers, a native of the 
Netherlands, made up for the lack of 
a steady father as best she could 
and that was mighty well. 

Setting a lot of store by education, 
she kept her children in school as 
long as possible and managed to have 
books in the home. Frank’s older 
brother, George ran the New Hamp- 
ton Courier and it was in its jumbled 
print shop that Frank, as a four-year- 
old, learned his ABCs by playing 
with the large wooden types used in 
handbills and posters. 

W hen frank was six, Mother 
* ' O’Hare moved her brood to St. 
Louis and there Frank carried papers 
in the Irish neighborhood known as 
Keny Patch. In his ’teens he began 
his career as a writer and editor by 
chasing news for jthe old St. Louis 
Chronicle , then directed by the great 
E. W. Scripps, founder of the first 
national newspaper chain. By the 
time he had reached his early twen- 
ties, Frank was immersed in the po- 
litico-economic problems of the Bry- 
an-McKinley era and his hero was 
Gene Debs, former locomotive fire- 
man and apostle of socialism. 

Frank himself became a Socialist 
organizer and he and his first wife, 
Kate Richards, traveled through Ar- 
kansas and Oklahoma setting up an- 
nual encampments for farmers and 
laborers under Socialist auspices. The 
idea was to provide recreation for 
entertainment-starved families and 
along with it serious study classes 
in Socialist doctrine and practice. 
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FRANK P. O’HARE 


By 1908 these encampments were 
drawing thousands of southwest farm- 
er folk. 

But the movement needed “an un- 
hampered editor” and that was just 
what Frank O’Hare became as chief 
of the National Rip-Saw in 1912. 
Through the next decade he issued 
its stridently socialistic copies from 
St. Louis. He took up all the new 
causes, woman suffrage, world peace, 
the political prisoners behind bars 
and, in 1922, on the heels of A. Mit- 
chell Palmer’s “deportations delirium,” 
set out to free all those who were 
locked up in the war years because 
of their political views. His Children’s 
Crusade for Amnesty included char- 
tered transportation to Washington 
and picketing at the White House. 

A fter world War I he used his 
mathematical skill as an industrial 
engineer for a St. Louis hat company. 
More or less until he was 70, he was 
a consultant to the president on effici- 
ency and procedures for which he 
worked out early time studies. A 
heart attack retired him but not to 
the sidelines. He still had more things 
to do than you could shake a stick 
at. 

Long a leading member of St. 
Louis’ famed Public Questions Club, 
angular, hawk-beaked Frank O’Hare 
now formed a Monday luncheon 
group which he called The Dunkers. 
To record its exploits he started a 
“yellow sheet,” Dunkercloings which 
went to honorary members overseas 
and to members on leave around 
the world in World War II. Justice 
continued on page 26 
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A Sad Tale About His Majesty And The Witch Doctor 


Once upon a time 
in a distant land 
there lived a King 
and his name was 
“Anderson. He al- 
ways spelled it 
with a hyphen in 
front because it 
looked different 
that way. One day 
he looked about 
his country and 

j 

decided that he 
oueht to do some- 

o 

thing about all the 
old people who 
w e re sick but 
couldibt afford to 
o'o to the witch 

o 

doctors to help 
them. So he called 
in his ministers 
and said, 46 We 
ought to do some- 
thing; about the 

. & . . i 

senior citizens wlio 
need doctoring . 99 


by Abner J. Mikva 


All of them agreed and his P. R. Min- 
ister said, “Great idea, King, we'll call 
it ‘Witchicare’ and make it like moth- 
erhood." 

Now there lived in the land a very 
wicked and powerful witch doctor 
whose name was AMAnda. He was 
always very angry, and some of his 
enemies said it was because he was 
embarrassed over his girl-like name 
(which is why he always spelled it 
AMAnda so people would know the 
difference). He became especially 
angry when he heard about Witchi- 
care and immediately called a meet- 
ing of all the other witch doctors in 
the Kingdom. “That galloping Social- 
ist -Anderson has gone too far,” he 
cried. “We must all turn in our 
masks and tell the people to make 
their own incantations.” But there 
were cooler heads in the conclave, and 
one witch doctor with two real cool 
heads whose name was Twotongue, 
said: “Now, take it easy, AMAnda, 
I agree with you that this plan is 
way out. But the P. R. Minister has 
people thinking its the most. So well 
be for old folks, too, but we make our 
own bomb and we push ours with 
lots of jazzmaraz ” 

There were angry murmurs from 
some of the other witch doctors and 
AMAnda looked fierce. Twotongue 
finally got them to listen, however, 
and he outlined his plan. “Its the old 
shell-game. We put in lots of bottles 
but we keep the opener. Like these 
old duffers have plenty of pride, so 
we tell them — ‘Plenty free help, but 
on your knees, Dad. 

“Right,” chirped one of his col- 
leagues, “and well limit it to people 
who earn less than 1800 beads a 
year.” 

“Not bad,” said AMAnda, “that's 
the size of my last fee.” 

“The frosting on this cake,” 
chortled Twotongue, “will be that it's 
a share-the-cost program — old folks 
kick in 10 percent of their income, 
and, get this, the provinces pay half 
of the balance. Everybody knows that 


if any one is more broke than the 
elders it's the provinces. And to make 
sure it never gets off the ground, we’ll 
have the provinces run it.” 

The witch doctors agreed with this 
plan, after putting in some more re- 
strictions, although some still thought 
it was kind of pink, and one member 
of the group wanted to limit it to 
people who got sick on Thursday. 
They decided to name the plan after 
two of the King's ministers who 
agreed to push it — Merr and Kills, 
and AMAnda went to the King to 
give him the word. 

“King-Anderson, we are for helping 
old sick people,”* said AMAnda, and 
the King's face brightened. AMAnda 
outlined his plan, and the King's face 
fell. 

“I wanted to make this a kingdom- 
wide plan, and have the people pay 
for it as they go, as part of their 
social security program,” said the 
King. “I don't think the provinces 
can afford to do anything here.” 

“Socialist nonsense,” said AMAnda, 
“as proved by the fact that you just 

used the word ‘ / I have 

never liked that security 

program to begin with.” (The — 

word was not a cuss word: AMAnda 
really did not like the word “social” 
and never used it.) “You’re trying to 
run the whole country. Either the 
provinces run this program or we’ll 
all move to another country. It's 
either the Merr-Kills plan or nothing.” 

The King, like most politicans ( they 
elected their kings in those days) 
figured that a witch doctor in the 
hand was worth two in the bush, and 
he agreed to try AMAnda's plan, 
albeit reluctantly. So Merr-Kills be- 
came the law. 

Thereupon, the entire communica- 
tions system of the land was given 
daily press releases by AMAnda and 
his colleagues, pounding the drums 
for their plan. (There was a little bit 
of trouble with Associated Tom-Toms, 
who garbled one of the sponsors 
continued on page 13 
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The Dangers Which Face Our Society, 

Do Not Warrant Legalized Wiretapping— 
An Assault Upon Personal Libeities 


BIG BROTHER IS LISTENING 



by United States Senator Edward V. Long 


Like the seven-year locust, the 
plague of wiretapping legislation has 
come again to Congress. 

Five bills have been introduced in 
the Senate to authorize law enforce- 
ment officers to monitor the private 
telephone conversations of the Amer- 
ican people. Primary emphasis is 
centered on a bill recommended by 
Attorney General Robert Kennedy 
and introduced by Senator John 
McClellan of Arkansas. This bill pro- 
vides a comprehensive program of 
wiretapping by federal and state law 
enforcement officers both on court 
orders and on Attorney General 
authorizations. 

The wiretap and the telephone 
share an almost identical birth date. 
However, the legislative-judicial his- 
tory of wiretapping on the federal 
level did not really begin until 1928 
when the United States Supreme 
Court decided the Olmstead case. 

B y a 5 to 4 decision, the Supreme 
Court held that wiretapping does 
not fall within the protection of the 
Fourth Amendment. It was in this 
case that Justice Holmes penned his 
oft quoted reference to wiretapping 
being a “dirty business/' In addi- 
tion, the dissent written by Justice 
Louis Brandeis has become a classic 
in the law and over the years has 
served as the cornerstone for legal 
arguments against government wire- 
tapping. 

This decision not only decided the 
constitutional question, but held that 
wiretap evidence was admissible in 
federal court even when it was ob- 
tained in violation of state law. So, 
in 1928, wiretapping was tested and 
found a legally acceptable federal 
police method even though it be a 
criminal activity under state law. 

Despite its legality, the use of wire- 
tapping was not countenanced by 
many in authority. During a House 
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Appropriations Committee hearing in 
1929, Congressman Tinkham asked 
J. Edgar Hoover if any of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigations appro- 
priations were spent for wiretapping. 
Director Hoover answered, “No, sir. 
We have a very / definite rule in the 
Bureau that any employee engaging 
in wiretapping will be dismissed 
from the Service of the Bureau. 
While it may not be illegal, I think 
it is unethical, and it is not per- 
mitted under the regulations by the 
Attorney General.” 

This feeling of repugnance toward 
wiretapping was evident a few years 
later when Congress in the Justice 
Department appropriation bill for fis- 
cal 1934 prohibited the use of any 
funds for wiretapping to enforce the 
prohibition laws. 

Congress enacted the Federal Com- 
munications Act of 1934, which 
established a comprehensive scheme 
for the regulation of radio and wire 
communications. A provision near the 
end of the Act has played stage 
center in the wiretapping story of the 
last thirty years. This provision, num- 
bered Section 605, provided in part: 

. . No person not being au- 
thorized by the sender shall in- 
tercept any communication and 
divulge or publish the existence, 
contents, substance, purport, ef- 
fect or meaning of such inter- 
cepted communication to any 
person. . . .” 

T hree years later, the first Nar- 
done case came before the United 
States Supreme Court. The defend- 
ants had been convicted of smug- 
gling alcohol, possession and con- 
cealment of the alcohol, and 
conspiracy to smuggle and conceal 
it. At the trial, government agents 
testified to the substance of defend- 
ants’ telephone conversations they 
had overheard by the use of wire- 
taps. This testimony clearly raised 


the question of the meaning of Sec- 
tion 605 of the Communications Act 
and its effect on the Olmstead deci- 
sion of 1928. This trial court found 
the wiretap evidence constituted a 
vital part of the government’s case 
and held it was admissible. 

Thus, on appeal, the question of 
wiretapping came before the Supreme 
Court again. The Court looked at 
the language of Section 605 and 
said: “We nevertheless face the fact 
that the plain words of Section 605 
forbid anyone, unless authorized by 
the sender, to intercept a telephone 
message, and direct in equally clear 
language that ‘no person’ shall di- 
vulge or publish the message or its 
substance to ‘any person.’ ” The 
Court searched the legislative his- 
tory of the Communications Act but 
found nothing in the Committee re- 
ports or the Congressional debates 
which showed an intent contrary to 
the plain mandate of the statute. 
The Court in support of its decision 
said: “Congress may have thought 

it less important that some offenders 
should go unwhipped of justice than 
that officers should resort to meth- 
ods deemed inconsistent with ethical 
standards and destructive of personal 
liberty.” So the Court held Section 
605 prohibited the admission of wire- 
tap evidence in federal court. 

Two years later, the case came 
back before the Supreme Court. The 
defendants had been tried again and 
found guilty. No testimony was re- 
ceived concerning the conversations 
overheard by the wiretaps. However, 
the trial court refused to allow the de- 
fendants to examine the prosecution 
as to the uses to which it had put 
the information obtained by the wire- 
taps. Therefore, the question be- 
fore the Supreme Court this time 
was whether Section 605 prohibited 
not only the use of wiretap evi- 
dence, but also evidence obtained 
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U. S. Attorney Gen. Robert F. Kennedy 

proposed legislation which 

would allow wiretapping 

in national security cases 

under the authority 

of the Attorney General 

and, under court order , 

by federal or state officers , 

in criminal cases including 

murder , kidnaping , extortion , 

bribery , transmission of gambling 

information or equipment, and 

narcotics violations. 


from leads acquired by wiretapping. 
The Court found to hold otherwise 
would impute to the Congressional 
policy found in Section 605 a self- 
defeating purpose. They, therefore, 
applied the doctrine known as “fruit 
of the poisonous tree,” that is, evi- 
dence secured from leads obtained 
illegally is inadmissible. The convic- 
tions were again reversed and the 
case remanded for further proceed- 
ings. 

O n the same day the Court hand- 
ed down this second Narbone 
decision, it handed down a related 
decision in the Weiss case. The 
Court held that Section 605 applied 
to intrastate telephone calls as well 
as interstate telephone calls. 

In 1938, between the two Nardone 
decisions, Congress considered leg- 
islation to amend Section 605 to 
authorize wiretapping by federal 
agents. The bill passed the Senate 
on the Call of the Calendar. It 
then went to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. The House Committee, 
before approving the bill, adopted 
an amendment making it a crime for 
a federal agent to wiretap or use in- 
formation obtained from a wiretap 
other than as provided by the bill. 

The bill, as amended, passed the 
House after a few minutes of debate 
and was returned to the Senate on 
the day of adjournment. Despite its 
unanimous passage in both Houses, 
the bill, as amended, was never laid 
before the Senate for approval and 
died with the adjournment of the 
75th Congress. 

Again, in 1940, wiretapping legis- 
lation was actively considered in the 
Congress but only by the House of 
Representatives. A bill was approved 
by the House authorizing federal 
wiretapping in national security 
cases. 


M eanwhile, wiretapping was also 
occupying the Senate but from 
a completelv different direction. The 
Senate in the spring of 1940 ap- 
proved a resolution calling for an in- 
vestigation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee of alleged improper 
wiretapping activity. The investiga- 
tion covered both police and private 
wiretapping. It also covered the use 
of dictographs and similar de- 
vices. The Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee report recommending the in- 
vestigation said in part: “Wiretap- 
ping, dictographing, and similar de- 
vices are especially dangerous at the 
present time, because of the recent 
resurgence of a spy system conduct- 
ed by government police. Persons 
who have committed no crime, but 
whose economic and political views 
and activities may be obnoxious to 
the present incumbents of law en- 
forcement offices, are being investi- 
gated and catalogued. If information 
gathered in such investigations is 
being obtained by wiretapping, dic- 
tographing, or other reprehensible 
methods, and if it is some day of- 
lered as evidence in a federal crim- 
inal trial, the courts may have an 
opportunity to apply the principles 
of the Boyd case ancl of the Nardone 
cases. But on the other hand, the 
information may perhaps never be 
offered in such a case because the 
victims of wiretapping and similar 
methods may perhaps never be 
charged with a crime. In this event, 
the information may be used in ex- 
tra-legal controversies where the 
courts may have no opportunity to 
adjudicate the matter. Wiretapping 
and other unethical devices may lead 
to a variety of oppressions that may 
never reach the ears of the courts.” 

The Committee report then listed 
“a long history of unauthorized and 
unlawful police activity.” The in- 
vestigation which followed revealed 


joint efforts of law enforcement offi- 
cers and private investigators in using 
wiretapping and dictographing for 
political and other purposes. 

Needless to say, the Senate, after 
uncovering these flagrant invasions 
of personal liberty, refused to ap- 
prove the House-passed bill. 

I N 1941, with the war clouds grow- 
ing darker, wiretap legislation once 
again came before the House of Rep- 
resentatives. This time the bill was 
debated at length on the House 
floor, and on a roll call vote, it was 
defeated. 

As 1941 drew to an end, the 
United States was attacked by the 
Japanese at Pearl Harbor, and we 
became engaged in a hot war. So 
again, in 1942, wiretapping legisla- 
tion came before the House. This 
time it was approved with no oppo- 
sition. However, the bill, though 
limited to the duration of the war and 
six months, met its usual fate in the 
Senate. 

It was about this time that the 
Attorney General went to President 
Roosevelt with an interpretation of 
Section 605 that wiretapping alone 
was not illegal. According to the At- 
torney General, both an interception 
and a divulgence were necessary to 
violate the statute. Further, accord- 
ing to his interpretation, a divulgence 
between agents of the Justice De- 
partment was not the divulgence 
contemplated in the statute. There- 
fore, it was his conclusion that the 
FBI could lawfully tap as long as 
the evidence procured was not used 
in a court. The Attorney General 
could be reasonably sure he would 
never be contradicted by a court. 
The only way the interpretation 
could be directly questioned in the 
courts would be for the Justice De- 
partment to prosecute a wiretapper 
solely on the act of wiretapping 
without a divulgence. 
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Big Brother Is Listening 

In view of the Attorney General’s 
interpretation and his complete con- 
trol of federal prosecutions, this cir- 
cumstance could never occur. So 
based on this flimsy foundation, a 
practice was initated by President 
Roosevelt which has continued for 
over 20 years. It should be noted 
that President Roosevelt approved 
this practice as a war measure under 
his authority as Commander-in-Chief. 
While this condition has not existed 
since 1945, the practice has con- 
tinued. 

I t was not until after the Judith 
Coplon case in the early fifties that 
renewed impetus was given to wire- 
tap legislation. Miss Coplon was 
tried in both the Southern District 
of New York and in Washington, D. 
C. for violation of separate provi- 
sions of the United States Code 
which deal with passing information 
to an enemy. She was convicted in 
both Districts. However, on appeal, 
both convictions failed. Wiretapping 
played an important part in both Ap- 
pellate Court decisions. In a deci- 
sion by the late Judge Learned Hand, 
her conviction was reversed because 
she was arrested illegally and be- 
cause the trial court refused to allow 
her sufficient leeway in determining 
whether evidence used had been 
obtained through wiretaps. It was 
conceded by the government that 
her phone had been tapped. The 
D. C. Court of Appeals upheld her 
other conviction, against the claim 
of wiretapping, finding sufficient in- 
dependent sources for the evidence 
used. However, it sent the cause 
back to the trial court to determine 
if conversations between Miss Cop- 
lon and her attorney had been over- 
heard through wiretaps. The court 
held if they were. Miss Coplon was 
denied the right to effective assist- 
ance of counsel as guaranteed by the 
Fifth and Sixth Amendments to the 
Constitution. It ordered that if such 
conversations were monitored, she 
was entitled to a new trial. 

The government subsequently de- 
cided not to retry Miss Coplon. Be- 
cause justice Department wiretap- 
ping had caused the loss of these 
two convictions, activities were ac- 
celerated in the Congress to enact 
what was entitled an “Anti-Traitor” 
bill. Based on the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s interpretation of Section 605, 
it was contended that the bill would 
only change a rule of evidence to al- 
low introduction of wiretap evi- 
dence. The proponents held it was 
an anomaly for the Justice Depart- 
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ment to be able to wiretap lawfully 
but not be able to use evidence pro- 
cured in the courts. The bill was 
approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. But again, it met its 
usual fate in the Senate. 

W ith this, wiretapping legislation 
again became dormant awaiting 
another catalyst. In 1957, the cata- 
lyst came. Again it was a court de- 
cision. The Supreme Court in the 
Benanti case held that New York 
police violate Section 605 when they 
wiretap under the authority granted 
by the New York Constitution and 
the New York wiretap law. The 
Supreme Court had held a number 
of years earlier that state police vio- 
late Section 605 by wiretapping but 
in that case there had not been 
specific state legislation authorizing 
wiretapping. It should be noted that 
in both cases, the Court did not hold 
that wiretap evidence could not be 
used in state courts. In fact, the 
court specifically approved the use 
of wiretap evidence if allowed by the 
state. However, a New York district 
attorney said after Benanti, cases 
would have to be dismissed for lack 
of prosecution because they would 
be unable to use evidence obtained 
through court-ordered interceptions. 

So the hew and cry arose that law 
enforcement in New York would col- 
lapse. All sorts of pressures have 
been brought on Congress including 
the release by a New York prosecutor 
of some individuals who had been 
indicted. 

This time, the activity on wiretap- 
ping legislation shifted to the Senate. 
This occurred primarily because one 
of the most ardent proponents of wire- 
tapping legislation had left the 
House and become a member of the 
Senate. 

In 1960, he was successful in get- 
ting his wiretap bill approved by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, but it 
died on the Senate Calendar at the 
end of the 86th Congress. During 
the first session of the present Con- 
gress, the Senate Constitutional 
Rights Subcommittee approved a bill 



“ While it matj not he illegal. I 
think it is unethical . . 

J. Edgar Hoover , 1929 



similar to the one reported by the 
Judiciary Committee last Congress. 
The bill would authorize state law 
enforcement wiretapping only. When 
the second session began last Janu- 
ary, the bill was on the Agenda of 
the Judiciary Committee. 

T his returns us to the present and 
the introduction of the Attorney 
General’s bill in February. The im- 
petus behind the Attorney General’s 
bill appears to be his dynamic per- 
sonality and his vigor in pushing for 
additional tools to enforce the law. 
His bill has gotten off to such a start 
in the Judiciary Committee that the 
bill approved by the Subcommittee 
and on the Agenda since last fall 
seems to have been swamped by the 
swarm of activity around it. Due to 
the Attorney General’s personal in- 
terest in this legislation, a great deal 
of additional attention has been 
brought to the subject. This can 
only have a salutary effect. Only 
through such attention can the real 
dangers which lurk in such legisla- 
tion be brought to light and fully 
understood. The Attorney General 
has been most successful in obtaining 
action on legislation in which he has 
taken a personal interest. His zeal 
is quite contagious. However, for this 
specific reason, the caution sounded 
by Justice Brandeis should not be for- 
gotten. In his famous Olmstead dis- 
sent he said: 

“Experience should teach us to 
be more on guard to protect lib- 
erty when the Government’s 
purposes are beneficent. Men 
born to freedom are naturally 
alert to repeal invasion of their 
liberty by evil-minded rulers. The 
greatest dangers to liberty lurk 
in insidious encroachment by 
men of zeal, well-meaning but 
without understanding.” 

W hat the outcome of the present 
wiretap assault will be is hard to 
foresee. Always before, the Congress 
has recognized the grave danger wire- 
tapping presents to personal liberty 
and refused to act. If Congress is to 
change its course this time, it should 
consider carefully this question. Are 
the dangers which presently face our 
society so compelling that it is nec- 
essary to make a major change in 
our basic values? For surely a major 
change will occur in our free society 
if wiretapping is authorized for the 
first time by Congress. A part of 
our liberty will be surrendered and 
our people will be less free. A sub- 
stantial step will have to been taken 
toward the Orwellian Society of 1984. 
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THE TEACHERS’ UNION 


A New Force 
In Education 


The President Of The American Federation 
Of Teachers Outlines The Purposes, Goals, 
And Achievements Of His Organization 


(Editor’s Note: 

We asked Mr. Carl J. Megel , presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Teachers , to explain the basic differ- 
ence between his organization and the 
National Educations Association Our 
members are classroom teachers only , 
he declared. “ The AFL-CIO at a re- 
cent convention designated the Na- 
tional Education Association as a 
‘company union since it is comprised 
of both school administrators ( the em- 
ployers) and teachers (the employ- 
ees), making it impotent as a nego- 
tiating or welfare organization for 
the teachers.” In contrast, Mr. -Wil- 
liam G. Carr, executive secretary of 
the NEA recently declared, “Labors 
achievements for industrial workers 
are impressive, but a public school is 
not a factory. American teachers must 
remain free and independent of en- 
tangling alliances with any one group 
in society.” The following article will 
serve to explain the purpose, the goals, 
and the achievements of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers as en- 
visioned by Mr. Megel.) 


Numerous education associations, 
citizens committees, and conferences 
on education have existed for many 
years, attempting to improve educa- 
tion with nebulous accent on the 
academic — methods, techniques, and 
the like. Building programs have been 
favored over improvements in the 
teacher-pupil process. 

Such education associations accent- 
ing curriculum and theory have ac- 
complished little in the last 100 years 
in formal education progress or the 
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stability of the teaching profession. 

Ten per cent of the country's 
teachers quit every year for more re- 
warding or to-be-desired endeavors. 
This, in ten year, equals a complete 
turnover in school faculties. Most 
states have as many qualified teachers 
teachers not teaching as are employed 
in the schools. 

Against such a background, the 
American Federation of Teachers, 
often called the Teachers Union, is 
a comparatively new and rocketing 
force in education. Its principal ob- 
jectives are teacher and pupil wel- 
fare, to produce a better educated 
population. It is affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor-Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, be- 
cause in its framework organized 
labor includes the methods and tech- 
niques that have enabled many pro- 
fessions and occupations to lift them- 
selves into the standards essential to 
the American way of life. 

T his labor affiliation is quite a 
normal and natural p r o c e s s . 
Though not generally known, it was 
the laboring man who, many years 
ago, rebelled over the inability of 
his own children to obtain a free 
public school education, while the 
nation's elite were maintaining pri- 
vate schools to educate their own 
youth. Because of this yearning for 
improvement of the lot of the laborer's 
family through education and the 
elimination of the child labor sweat 
shops of old, the labor movement has 
from its very inception fought un- 
ceasingly for “free” education for 
all children. 

Therefore, it is logical that teachers 
should affiliate themselves with a 
movement which has always had an 
understanding of the vital importance 


of education if the nation’s philosophy 
of equality was to survive. 

There is no way of getting better 
teachers who are career teachers, 
other than to make teaching more at- 
tractive to more qualified people, and 
there is no way of improving Ameri- 
can education without the inducement 
of reward to which Americans are ac- 
customed. The American way of life 
requires more than dedication; more 
in teaching than the sowing of infor- 
mation over an overcrowded class, 
and more than is printed in the text- 
books. The drop-out problem will not 
be solved without more than these. 

The AFT is engaged in the process 
of building the teaching profession 
into a more uniformly qualified pro- 
fession. Starting with small unions 
a little more than 45 years ago, its 
greatest growth and accomplishments 
have been in the last decade particu- 
larly in the last two years. It has 
added more members in the last 
school year than in any other year 
of its history, with 300 newly charter- 
ed locals and a membership increase 
of 65 per cent in the last ten years. 
Debt-ridden ten years ago, its finan- 
cial position and organizational pro- 
cedures are now stable and effective. 

I ts welfare goals and progress 
have shown great gains in the 
past decade, as the following will 
show: 

One of the goals is a single salary 
schedule starting at $6,000 and reach- 
ing $14,000 a year for teachers with 
a Bachelors degree in eight or less 
years, with an additional spread up 
to $500 for training above the 
Bachelors, so that teachers incomes 
may more nearly equal those of 
other professions requiring comparable 
education and training. 
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Starting salaries for teachers with 
Bachelors degrees now approximate 
or exceed $5,000 in most larger cities, 
as well as many smaller ones. The 
single salary schedule has been gen- 
erally improved, so that career teach- 
ers may receive higher annual pay 
increases as well as more pay for 
higher degrees. The trend is in pro- 
gress, if not completed. The AFT 
through its militant and objective ef- 
fort, has had a great part in making 
the public aware of the need for in- 
creased teachers salaries and in ob- 
taining the increases. 

The AFT works for and supports 
state tenure laws to protect teachers 
from being discharged without proven 
cause, after reasonable (one, two or 
three years) probationary teaching. 
While most states have yet to enact 
such laws, they have been enacted 
and implemented in about one-fourth 
of the states. The AFT maintains a 
defense fund which has aided in the 
financing of many court cases validat- 
ing new and old tenure laws to 
establish teacher job security. It 
maintains a constant vigilance to pro- 
tect teachers from dismissal without 
cause, after having proven themselves 
efficient and worthy of the security 
and respect which their ability de- 
mands. 

A nother major goal is better 
teacher retirement pensions sup- 
plemented by social security, to en- 
able members of the profession to 
live out their declining years in rea- 
sonable comfort. The trend toward this 
is manifest in many of the more than 
50,000 school districts in the country, 
as well as more uniformly within 
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several states, where the AFT has 
been the principal supporter. 

The AFT works for adequate ac- 
cumulative sick leave for teachers, 
hospitalization, medical insurance, and 
severance pay, paid out of school 
funds. This program is still far from 
uniformly implemented the country 
over, but district after district has 
adopted some phase of it. In many, 
teachers have gained up to ten days 
sick leave with pay, with the unused 
accumulative to 70 or 90. Hospitaliza- 
tion and medical insurance has been 
adopted by many boards, and unused 
accumulative sick pay has been al- 
located to severance pay. 

AFT works for published personnel 
procedures in every school district, 
procedures for teachers grievances, 
classroom discipline, and state laws 
for duty-free lunch periods. These re- 
forms were generally unheard of ten 
years ago. Published personnel pro- 
cedures, so that teachers may know 
what is expected of them are becom- 
ing commonplace. Many Teachers 
Unions have secured recognition of 
their grievance committees regardless 
of their collective bargaining status. 
Classroom discipline is a continuing 
problem and has become the concern 
of more school boards. The first 
states, including Illinois, enacted laws 
requiring that teachers be given duty- 
free lunch periods four years ago. 

For decades, the AFT has sought 
the right of teachers everywhere to 
organize, negotiate, and bargain 
collectively with their employers in 
the recognized American way. While 
many Teachers Unions have over the 
years established various forms of 
collective bargaining procedures with 
their school boards, the major break- 
through was made in New York City 
this last school year. 

In the largest bargaining agent 
election since the Ford River Rouge 
plant referendum, New York City's 
teachers elected the United Federation 
of Teachers, Local 2, as their official 



“ There is no way of improving 
American education without the 
inducement of reward to which 
Americans are accustomed " 



bargaining agent. The election of the 
AFT’s Local 2 was accomplished with 
the aid of the American Federation 
of Teachers and the AFL-CIO in 
terms of personnel and expense. Re- 
jected by the teachers as their agent 
was the combination of groups of 
the National Education Association. 
The United Federation of Teachers 
bargaining committee has since ob- 
tained salary increases and fringe 
benefits exceeding those of the pre- 
vious ten years. The Chicago Teachers 
Union, Local 1, representing a major- 
ity of that city’s teachers, has an- 
nounced it is seeking a bargaining 
election this coming year. 

T wo years ago I projected a 10- 
year plan for the Union's growth, 
visualizing the ’60s as “Our Decade 
of Destiny.” Among the objectives 
was a 100,000 membership which we 
are rapidly approaching; our own na- 
tional headquarters building, since 
purchased; collective bargaining, since 
won in New York City; and various 
other expansions currently in progress. 

The American Federation of Teach- 
ers is working for numerous other re- 
forms essential in the education proc- 
ess. These include teacher certifica- 
tion revocable only for legal and pro- 
ven cause, to enable teachers to con- 
template a lifetime of teaching with- 
out contract uncertainty. 

We also strive for an improved 
curriculum, the placement of teachers 
on textbook committees, greater ac- 
cent on vocational education to meet 
the problems arising from automation, 
and equal opportunity in education 
for all children regardless of race, 
creed, or financial status. 

Greater academic freedom of teach- 
ers to teach the truth is a must. 
Customs and rules that relegate teach- 
ers to the status of second-class 
citizens must be removed. Some dis- 
tricts still frown on teachers entering 
politics and women teachers marry- 
ing. 

The American Federation of Teach- 
ers supports the Supreme Court’s 
decision outlawing segregation in the 
schools, and Federal Aid for Educa- 
tion legislation including aid for high- 
er education. Its program in this 
respect is for Federal aid for school 
construction, teachers’ salaries, schol- 
arships, for child health and welfare 
services, and to combat illiteracy. 

It opposes the merit rating system 
of pay for teachers since there is no 
formula for rating the effectiveness 
of one teacher above another; the use 
of television in class except as a 
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teacher’s aid, and any other method 
that does not allow the pupil direct 
relationship with the teacher during 
instruction. 

The AFT cooperates with UNESCO, 
NILE, the Council of National Or- 
ganizations, the White House Con- 
ferences on Education and Children 
and Youth, and the International Fed- 
eration of Free Teachers Unions as 
well as many others, in which it has 
been officially represented. 

I N my years of service to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers more 
than 750,000 miles have been 
covered throughout America and in 
Europe, to bring new hope and in- 
spiration to the teaching profession. 
A profession which has for too long 
been a forgotten people, often ac- 
cepted by the public only as a rou- 
tine group expected to teach only 
what is in frequently outdated text- 
books, with no voice in the education 
of the great American public to which 
they are dedicated. 

Il is the aim of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers to place the teach- 
ing profession in the light to which 
it is entitled and which is long over- 
due. The American public, through 
our efforts, is fast coming to the real- 
ization that uneducated youth cannot 
carry the banner of freedom. 

Technical, cultural, ethnic know- 
how is essential to a peace-loving 
people and the goal can only be at- 
tained through a proud, well-paid, 
and respected teaching profession 
which by its very acceptance of this 
difficult task as a life-work, has proven 
its dedication to the nation and to 
its youth. 



Carl J. Megel is serving his tenth 
year as president of the AFL-CIO 
American Federation of Teachers. 
Prior to his election to this office , 
he was for three years vice-president 
of the Chicago Teachers Union , Local 
1, largest AFT affiliate in the country. 
He has taught science and mathema- 
tics for many years and is presently 
on leave from Lakeview High School 
in Chicago. The AFT representative 
to the Conference of the American 
Council on Education, he has been 
a member of the U. S. National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, a delegate to 
the White House Conferences on Edu- 
cation, and on Children and Youth, 
and has served on the Presidents 
Commission on Inter-Governmental 
Relations. 
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MIKVA 

continued from page 7 
names, and the message came out, 
'‘Witch doctors urge More-Kills;” but 
otherwise the hoopla was having good 
effect. ) 

Despite all the ballyhoo, the King 
heard that Merr-Kills was not work- 
ing well at all, so he decided to visit 
the provinces and find out for him- 
self. He had to visit quite a few 
provinces before he found one that 
had even heard of the Merr-Kills plan, 
but at last he came to Ailingnoise 
province, which had a very pro- 
vincial legislature and hence was 
constantly in confusion; since it was 
progressively confused, however, sure 
enough, they had adopted the Merr- 
Kills plan. 

The King was delighted and sought 
out the chief administrator who also 
operated all the relief programs in the 
province. 

“How is Merr-Kills working?” asked 
the King. 

“The plan has great possibilities in 
other areas,” answered the administra- 
tor. “Despite our very precarious 
financial position, if we applied the 
same approach to our relief program, 
we could be solvent in 17 years.” 

The King was puzzled, and so the 
administrator explained. 

“We have approximately 975,000 
people over 65, but during the first 
six months of this program we only 
had to give assistance to 209 people. 
Now, if we could use the same formu- 
la for relief ...” 

“Maybe it’s because most of the 
older citizens can afford to pay the 
witch doctors here in Ailingnoise,” 
interrupted the King. 

“Oh, no,” said the administrator. 
“Over 80 per cent of the people over 
65 can’t afford to pay the witch 
doctors, but this clever little plan sets 
up such an obstacle course between 
their eligibility and the benefits we 
pay, that we come out fine. For ex- 
ample, we don’t give them any hos- 
pital care or pay the witch doctor 
in the fiefdom of Cook, which is where 
most of the people live in Ailingnoise. 
And that 10 per cent of their income 
that they must pay. Why we have 
them giving up before they even get 
half-way to our office. No, if we 
could turn that a little, and say that 
all dependent children must pay the 
first 10 per cent of the cost of their 
care, why we could really cut our 
budget — and then with the reliefers, 
we could . . . . ” 

A very sad King left Ailingnoise and 
went back to his capital along the 
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Platonic River. -Anderson could not 
understand how such a simple idea as 
helping old people could get so fouled 
up. “I guess I never will understand 
witch doctors,” he sighed. 

(Lest those of you with suspicious 
minds try to relate this fable to some 
existing places or people, let me assure 
you it all took place long ago in a 
very distant land. It certainly could 
not happen today in any of our 
provinces, and the figures for the 
mythical province of Ailingnoise were 
pulled simply at random from a bulle- 
tin I had lying around which was 
published by the State of Illinois.) 



Abner J. Mikva is serving his third 
term in the Illinois General Assembly. 
At one time editor-in-chief of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago , Law Review, and 
later law clerk to the U. S. Supreme 
Court Justice Sherman Minton, he 
is now a partner in the law firm of 
Davoe, Shadur, Mikva and Plotkin. 
He is the recipient of many awards. 
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A Secret Appointment With President Truman — Now It Can Be Told 


When mv Mother died not long 
ago, she left me one of her most 
cherished possessions — a book en- 
titled The Truman Program , contain- 
ing the campaign speeches of a Presi- 
dent from Missouri. The inscription 
on the flyleaf read: “To Mrs. Kelly - 
Upon the happy occasion of her visit 
with her family to the White House. 
Best wishes from Harry S. Truman.” 

The book brought back to me many 
memories of the bright summer of 
1951, when Mother came to Wash- 
ington with a new silk dress and a 
firm determination to pay a friendly 
call upon Mr. Truman before she 
returned to her home in Kansas City. 

She came with my lovely sister, 
Kitty Kelly, and she didn't mention 
her White House goal for several 
days after her arrival. Mother and 
Kitty spent most of the first few days 
playing games with my 5-year-old 
son, Terry, and only grandchild in 
the family. 

M y wife and I took Mother and 
Kitty to see the sights of Wash- 
ington. We took them to the Capitol, 
where I was working as an assistant 
to the Senate Majority Leader, 
Ernest McFarland of Arizona. 
Mother enjoyed riding with Terry on 
the little Senate subway train which 
runs underground from the Capitol 
to the Senate Office Building. They 
rode back and forth on this little 
train thirty times one afternoon. 

Mother commented with pleasure 
upon the quiet and apparently civil- 
ized atmosphere of Washington, 
which surprised her very much. 

“I heard so many terrible stories, I 
almost didn't come,” she said. “Why, 
the people here look just as honest 
as they do anywhere, and they seem 
to behave very nicely/’ 

My wife guided her on a tour of 
the Pentagon, and Mother wanted to 
meet the joint Chiefs of Staff. She 
had heard a great many good things 
about General Bradley. Barbara 
found the corridor leading to the 
headquarters of the Joint Chiefs, and 
Mother stepped into it. 

The army sentry, a pleasant young 
man in a tight unform, stopped her 
gently. 

“You can't go in there without a 
pass,” ma’am the sentry said. 

Mother turned to Barbara.^ 

“Call up Frank,” she said. “He cer- 
tainly knows General Bradley. 

Barbara looked quickly at her wrist- 
watch. “It’s getting late,” Barbara 
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said. “I believe Frank has already 
started for home.” 

“Well, another time,” Mother said. 
That evening, when we gathered in 
tlie living room of my apartment, 
Mother decided the moment had 
come to get the ball rolling. 

“You know, Frank, I bought a new 
dress before I left home,” she said, 
without preamble. “I thought I’d go 
down and see the President while 
I’m here.” 

I n the 1948 presidential campaign 
I had worked for Mr. Truman 
as Assistant Director of the Research 
Division of the Democratic National 
Committee. Mother felt that it would 
be a very simple matter for me to 
arrange an appointment with the 
President. 

“I’m sure he’d like to see you, 
Mother,” I said. “But he’s a very 
busy man, and his schedule is pretty 
crowded — ” 

“Oh, he’ll see me,” Mother said, with 
quiet confidence. “You call down 
there and set a date. I promised my 
postman before I left home that I’d 
see the President and ask him to get 
a raise in pay for the mailmen. You 
know they don’t make enough money. 
Some of their uniforms are ragged, 
and they always look so tired, poor 
things.” 

“Mother, I’ll try,” I said. 

The next day I telephoned Charles 
Murphy, the President’s Special 
Counsel, and explained the urgent 
necessity for a conference between 
Mr. Truman and Mrs. Kelly. I told 
him about her new dress and the 
promise she had made to the Kansas 
City postman. 

“I'll check with the boss,” Murphy 
said. “How long will she be in town?” 
“She’s leaving next Wednesday.” 
Murphy called back that after- 
noon and said: “The boss will see 
her at 3:15 p.m. Tuesday.” 

“Fine, fine,” I said. 

I went home that evening in a 
glow of pleasure. But I was not pre- 
pared for Mother’s reaction. 

“What about Kitty?” she said. 
“She hasn’t met the President. And 
Barbara. And Terry. Oh, it’s too bad 
your brother Vincent and your aunt 
Mamie couldn’t have come with us.” 

“Mother, his office isn’t very big,” 
I said. “It isn’t nearly as big as you 
think it is.” 

“It’s big enough to hold all of us,” 
she said firmly. “You talk to Mr. 
Muiphy again tomorrow r .” 


A s soon as I reached my office in 
the morning, I called Mr. 
Murpyh. He was busy, so I explained 
my problem to his secretary. 

“Oh, I’m sure it will be all right,” 
the girl said in a pleasant voice, and 
somehow^ I had the feeling that she 
was smiling. “What’s your sister’s 
name? Let me get all the names 
down now.” 

“Kitty Kelly, that’s my sister,” I 
said. “Kittv Kelly from Kansas City.” 

The girl chuckled. “Oh, that’s 
lovely, that’s wonderful.” 

“My wife is Barbara Mandigo 
Kelly,” I said. ”My son’s name is 
Terry Frank Kelly. That’s what he 
tells people, and he says he’s an 
Irishman.” 

“He must be,” the girl said, laugh- 
ing. “All right, Mr. Kelly. I take it 
you’ll bring them all in through the 
gate with you. Just tell the guard you 
have an appointment with Mr. 
Murphy, because this will be off the 
record. Bring your family to Mr. 
Murphy’s office, and he’ll take you 
in to see the President.” 

Tuesday came, very swiftly. I 
went to work at the Capitol as usual, 
and it was agreed that Barbara 
would drive our car to the Senate 
portico at 3 o’clock — and then we 
would head for the White House. 

At two o’clock I called home, just 
to make sure everybody was getting 
up steam. Mother answered the 
phone. Her calm, her confidence, 
her sweet assurance, all had dissolved. 

“Kitty and I just have to go back 
to Kansas City,” Mother said, “\oull 
have to cancel the appointment. 
You’d better hurry.” 

‘Mother, what is this?” I said. I 
can’t cancel it now. You can t back 
out on the President of the United 
States at the last minute.” 

“But my new dress,” she said, and 
her voice was shaking. “I wore it to 
church Sunday and I’ve decided it 
just doesn’t look right. It just isn t 

r ‘g ht -” 

I said, as soothingly as I could: 
“Mother, you’ve got another dress. 
Wear that navy blue one with the 
white trimmings. You look fine in 
that. I’m sure the President will like 
it.” 

“Do you think so?” she said. “Do 
you really think so?” 

“Yes, I do. Change into that dress. 
You haven’t got much time. It’s after 
two o’clock now.” 

“Please call Mr. Murphy,” Mother 
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said. “Tell them we cant come” 

I answered sharply. “I can’t do it. 
Mother. You can’t break an appoint- 
ment with the President. He probably 
had to rearrange his whole schedule 
to squeeze you in. You can’t let him 
down.” 

Mothers voice was faint. “But 
Frank, dear, we have to go back to 
Kansas City. It's an emergency.” 

“You’ll ruin me,” I said. “You 11 
ruin my whole reputation in Wash- 
ington if you don’t show up for this 
appointment.” 

There was silence on the phone, 
and then Mother said, in a rising 
voice: “We’ll be there, dear. I’ll wear 
the navy blue.” 

A t three o’clock I paced the steps 
of the Senate wing of the Capitol, 
broiling in a fierce June sun. My 
heart was hammering. I didn’t know 
whether Mother’s nerve would hold. 

Then I saw our car coming smooth- 
ly toward me, with my handsome 
wife at the wheel and Mother seated 
proudly beside her, resplendent in 
navy blue and a pert hat with flowers 
on it. Bouncing in the back seat, his 
face polished, his hair actually 
combed, was my son Terry. Beside 
him glistening in a dress of Kelly 
green, was my sister Kitty. 

I got in, and Mother said: “You 
look so tense, son. Have a piece of 
candy.” She thrust a bag of choc- 
olates toward me. “Remember your 
Aunt Minnie, who’s 78 and healthy 
as can be, always ate fudge for 
breakfast.” 

My wife moved over, I took the 
wheel, shook my head, and drove in 
silence to the east gate of the White 
House. The House itself was being 
reconstructed, but the President was 
using the offices in the executive 
wing. 

The guard at the gate popped out 
of his sentry box. 

“A carload of Kellys to see Mr. 
Murphy,” I said. 

“That sounds okay to me,” the 
guard said, grinning. “Let me phone 
Mr. Murphy’s office to be safe about 
it.” 

We sat in the car while the guard 
returned to the sentry box and picked 
up a phone. At that moment I 
noticed that Mother carried a cam- 
era, my wife Barbara had a camera, 
my sister Kitty had a camera, and 
Terry had a camera. 

The guard came back, beaming. 
He waved one arm toward the drive 
leading to the executive wing. 

“Park anywhere up there,” he said. 
“Mr. Murphy’s waiting for you.” 

Are all these cameras all right?” I 
asked. 
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The guard looked at my mother, 
at my wife, at my sister, at my son. 

“Sure,” he said. “Just take it easy, 
all of you.” 

I parked the car in the drive and 
we unloaded. Terry aimed his cam- 
era at the shell of the White House 
and clicked the shutter. Kitty aimed 
her camera at the guard and took a 
picture of him. Mother took a picture 
of Barbara and myself with the 
White House in the background 
and Barbara took a picture of 
Mother. 

Then we walked slowly up the 
drive to the entrance of the long low 
wing which contained the offices of 
the President and the top members 
of his staff. 

Another guard opened the door. 
A few White House reporters glanced 
at us, and one of them started to- 
ward me. 

“We have an appointment with 
Charlie Murphy,” I said. The re- 
porter wheeled around, deciding 
we weren’t newsworthy. 

The guard took us to an oval office 
with a broad desk, where we were 
welcomed by the White House door- 
keeper. Mr. Murphy’s secretary ap- 
peared from a hallway on the right 
and said: “Would you please go in 
the Cabinet room? Mr. Murphy will 
be with you in a moment.” 

We went into the spacious room 
with the huge mahogany table and 
the high-backed chairs, where the 
President held his Cabinet meetings 
every Friday. Presently a slender, 
unassuming, affable man with round 
eyeglasses and a round pleasant face 
joined us there. 

“Charlie, how are you?” I said to 
Mr. Murphy, and we shook hands. 
I introduced him to my family and 
he greeted them warmly. 

“If you’re all ready, we’ll go in 
now,” he said, and I heard mv mother 
take a deep breath. 

We moved in a straggling proces- 
sion through a short corridor to the 
office of Matt Connellv, the Presi- 
dents appointment secretary. As we 
went through this office to the Presi- 
dent s door, Mother whispered to me: 

I do hope that rip in your pants 
won’t show.” 

The night before, I had torn the 
trousers of my only clean suit and 
I had spent hours searching over 
Washington to find a tailor who 
would do a rapid stitching job on 
them. With the help of some friends, 
I got in touch with an excellent one, 
Mr. Cohen, who volunteered for the 
work when he learned that I had an 
appointment to see the President. 

“Mr. Cohen put in double stitches, 


Mother,” I answered softly. “Don’t 
worry.” 

Mr. Connelly opened the door of 
the President’s office. Mother’s face 
grew white, and she put one hand 
on Mr. Murphy’s arm. 

“Mr. Murphy,” she said. “I have 
some white gloves with me. Should 
I put them on? Should I be wearing 
gloves when I shake hands with the 
President?” 

Mr. Murphy paused. “I’m sorry, 
Mrs. Kelly, but I can’t tell you,” he 
said. “I never wear gloves in here 
myself.” 

Mother pushed the gloves into her 
pocketbook, closed the clasp, and 
lifted her head. She marched into the 
Presidents office with a steady stride. 

A s we entered, I noticed the globe 
given to the President by General 
Eisenhower after the general’s re- 
turn from Europe in 1945. I remem- 
bered my mother’s letter, reporting 
her impressions of a lecture delivered 
bv a lady who had read Eisenhower’s 
Crusade in Europe: “She seemed 
to think the General thought the Rus- 
sians were once good friends of ours. 
It seemed to me we just don’t know 
whose friends we are.” 

Sunlight was pouring through the 
tall French windows, falling upon the 
round shield which bore the simple 
and powerful words: The President 
of the United States of America. 

Mr. Truman rose from his chair 
and came around the rim of his huge 
desk, his bright eyes crinkling behind 
his thick glasses, his hands making 
a short, choppy gesture of welcome. 

“This is my mother, Mr. President,” 
I said. As I turned around to intro- 
duce Barbara and Kitty and Terry 
to him, I hoped fervently that Mr. 
Cohen’s hasty stitches would stay 
firm. 

“I’m happy to know you, Mrs. 
Kelly,” Mr. Truman said to Mother. 
Mother patted him on one arm. 
“President,” she said. “We are 
thrilled to be here.” 

While the President shook hands 
with Barbara and Kitty and Terry, 
I whispered: “Mister President, 
Mother. Put a mister in front of it.” 

Mr. Truman swung around. “That’s 
all right, Frank,” he said. “Are you 
enjoying Washington, Mrs. Kelly? 
Do you think it gets as hot here as it 
does in Kansas City?” 

“It’s hot, but I don’t mind it,” 
Mother said. “I never mind the heat. 
I’m having a nice visit and this is the 
best part of it for me. President, I 
just couldn’t go home without seeing 
you.” 

“I certainly wanted to see you,” 
the President said. 
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Mr. Truman and Mrs. Kelly 



Frank K. Kelly 


1 remember the last time I had 
been in his office. He had given me 
a private interview of nearly an hour, 
to help me write a profile of him for 
a collection of brief biographies of 
world leaders. I remembered asking 
him: “What were the toughest de- 
cisions you’ve had to make?” And his 
quick answer: “The decision to drop 
the atom bomb on Hiroshima, and 
the decision to stay in Berlin in spite 
of the Russian blockade.” 

I remembered asking him: “How 
did you make those decisions?” And 
his answer, given frankly and simply: 
“Stimson flew into Potsdam and told 
me we had a bomb ready that could 
wipe out a whole city. We were over 
in Potsdam then, Churchill and Attlee 
and I were talking with Stalin. It 
was up to me, to use this thing or 
not to use it. I called Charlie Ross 
and asked him to have a drink and I 
wanted his advice. And Charlie 
said: ‘Mr. President, the buck stops 
with you. You can’t pass it along.’ ” 
I remembered asking him: “How 
long did it take you to make up your 
mind to drop the bomb?” And his 
answer: “I thought about it most of 
that night, and I thought about all 
the boys we had ready to go and 
land on the coast of Japan, and I 
thought about the Japanese boys, 
they were just as human as our boys, 
and all those boys, they had mothers 
and fathers waiting for them to come 
home alive, and I asked Stimson how 
many people the bomb might kill if 
we dropped it on some city over 
there, and he told me it might be as 
many as a hundred thousand. As 
nearly as I can recall, he told me we 
might lose half a million boys if we 
invaded Japan, and the Japs might 
lose a half millon or more. So I decid- 
ed we’d better go ahead and drop the 
bomb, because it would end the war 
and it would save the lives of a lot 
of boys.” 

That was the last time I had been 
in his office. I wrote the brief 
biography of him and it was pub- 
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fished in a book sponsored by the 
Overseas Press Club. But there 
hadn’t been many people who had 
read that book. There weren’t very 
many people who had any idea of 
how he had made the most important 
decision in human history. 

N ow the President looked at my 
son Terry, and the President 
reached out a hand and gently 
touched the head of the small boy 
who stood staring at him with large 
solemn eyes. 

“And this is your grandchild, 
Terry?” the President said to Mother. 
He went over to his desk and began 
to rummage in a drawer. Finally 
he pulled out a gray automatic ball- 
point pen and a red automatic pen- 
cil. He put the pen and the pencil 
in Terry’s hands. The pen bore on 
one side of it the words: A Tried 
Truman for President. 

“Thank the President, Terry,” I 
said. 

Terry didn’t seem able to speak. 
The President said, smiling: ‘You can 
use those things to mark up the fur- 
niture, Terry.” 

Then Terry spoke. He tilted his 
head indignantly. He stared at me 
and at the President. 

“Huh,” Terry said. “I don’t mark 
up furniture!” 

The President laughed until his 
face grew red. “That’s good, Terry, 
that’s good. I’d like to have a boy 
like you here in the office with me. 
Couldn’t you stay here with me and 
help me run things?” 

Terry shook his head. “I couldn’t 
do that,” he said. “Mommie wouldn’t 
let me.” 

Mother placed in the President s 
hands the book she had been carry- 
ing, a book called The Truman Pro- 
gram, a book composed of the Presi- 
dent’s 1948 campaign speeches. She 
knew I had worked on some of them. 

“I brought a copy of your ’48 
speeches,” she said. “I knew all the 
time that you and Frank would win 
that election. I told my neighbors 
so, and I told my bridge club.” 

The President swung his head 
toward me in his quick way, and his 
eyes gleamed with amusement. “It 
was quite a fight, Mrs. Kelly,” he 
said. “But we did all right.” 

“Would you write something on 
the fly-leaf of that book?” Mother 
said. “Frank’s brother Vincent and 
his Aunt Mamie couldn’t be here 
with us today. They’ll be so disap- 
pointed, unless I take something back 
to them, to prove I’ve been in your 
office. I couldn’t go back to Kan- 


sas City and tell my bridge club I’d 
been in Washington and hadn’t had 
a talk with the only President we’ve 
ever had from Kansas City.” 

“Independence,” the President said. 
“Kansas City is just a suburb of In- 
dependence.” 

We all laughed. 

“Let’s see about this book now,” 
the President said. He went around 
the desk again, sat down, and began 
to write rapidly. He looked up. “Do 
you spell vour name K-e-ll-y or 
K-e-l-l-e-y?” 

“Just one ‘e’, right after the ‘k’,” 
Mother said. “Plain Kelly.” 

The President scribbled a little 
more, and handed her the book with 
a smile. “There’s the evidence for 
your bridge club in Kansas City.” 

“One other thing,” Mother said. 
“My postman asked me to tell you 
if I saw you that the postal workers 
need a pay raise very much. I hope 
you can help them.” 

“I’ll do all I can, Mrs. Kelly,” the 
President promised. 

Then we left the President’s room 
and went through a corridor and 
came out into the driveway where 
our car was parked. 

“Oh my,” Mother said. “I forgot 
to get a picture of the President with 
us.” 

“Never mind,” I said. “He won’t 
forget you.” 

“Of course he won’t,” Mother said. 
“He’ll put something down in his 
diary.” 

“Mommie, let’s take some pictures 
out here,” Terry said to Barbara. 

Later, when we had the pictures 
developed, we noticed the shadowy 
figures of secret service men peering 
at us from many angles. 

As we rode away from the White 
House, Barbara said in a thin voice: 
“I feel exhausted.” 

“So do I,” Kitty murmured. 

M other sat like a Sphinx, and Ter- 
ry was quiet, too until we were 
jouncing over the Memorial Bridge 
on the road to our apartment in 
Arlington. Then Terry demanded: 
“Mommie, was that really the Presi- 
dent of the United States?” 

“Yes, Terry. It was.” 

Terry shook his head, and repeated 
in a whisper to himself: “The Presi- 
dent of the United States, for good- 
ness sakes!” 

When we reached home, Mother 
sat down in the chair nearest to the 
door of the living room and my sis- 
ter stretched on our studio couch. 
Barbara went into the kitchen to 
make some lemonade. 
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Mr. Truman and Mrs . Kelly 


“Well, Mother,” I said. “You were 
calm after all.” 

She nodded slowly. “I suppose I 
was, dear.” 

“How did you do it?” I said. 

Mother straightened in her chair. 
“I decided to take it just as I would 
take a visit to my dentist. Before 
I go to the dentist, I always swallow 
two aspirins.” 

“And you took two today, for the 
President?” I said. 

Mother closed her eyes. “Oh, no,” 
she said. “I took three.” 

After I regained my breath, I 
asked: “Could I see what he wrote 
in your book?” 

She handed it to me. On the fly- 
leaf, in the President’s sharp, clear 
writing, were the words: “To Mrs. 
Kelly — Upon the happy occasion 
of her visit with her family to the 
White House — With every good 
wish. Harry S. Truman. June 26, 
1951.” 


“That’s evidence,” I said. 

T here was a thunderous knock 
at the back door. I went through 
the kitchen and opened it. There 
stood a group of neighborhood chil- 
dren, led by a girl about eight years 
old, a girl named Molly. 

“Did you take your mother to see 
the President today?” asked Molly, 
in a quavering voice. 

“Yes, I did.” 

“Did you see him? Did you shake 
hands with him?” 

“Why, of course,” I said. 

There was a moment of utter still- 
ness. Then the little girl said “Could 
we line up and shake your hand, 
right now?” 

“It’ll be a pleasure,” I said. “Line 
up. Form on the sidewalk there.” 

I called over my shoulder. 
“Mother! Bring out your book. 
You’ve got some friends here.” 

Mother brought out her book, and 
the neighbors got to see the evidence. 


Frank K. Kelly , a native of Kansas 
City and now vice president of the 
Fund for the Republic , has been a 
Presidential speech-writer (Trumans 
1948 back-platform speeches), staff 
director of the Senator Majority Policy 
Committee, a professor at Boston Uni- 
versity, a novelist, a war correspond- 
ent . a book critic for the Kansas 
Citv Star, the Baltimore Sun, and the 
Saturday Review, and a contributor 
to many publications. He is the author 
of several books and short stories . 
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BETWEEN TWO WARS I 

Dan Jaffe I 

How many ice cubes in crowded meeting halls B 

Melted, speakers’ pitchers emptied, fl 

While refugees beside bomb-crumbled walls fl 

Waited? Yes, with our bellies stuffed, fl 

Lying limp in hammocks by the hedgerows, B 

We slept untroubled, without question. fl 

But soon above our heads the hooded crows fl 

Riddled the dark we slumbered in. B 

We put on scarecrow uniforms in haste, fl 

Shook our sticks in brave disorder. B 

They stung us with their sharpened caws, replaced fl 

Politic words with the staccato of war. B 

The tanks, like phrases, turned by threes and fours, fl 

Rattled down the back-roads toward home, B 

And we returned with souvenirs to shores fl 

Where we could laugh in brightened rooms fl 

And celebrate survival after war. fl 

How could we have ever known B 

We’d be so startled by a slamming door? fl 

Yesterday, in a quiet station, B 

An epileptic in his fit replayed B 

Our fears; shudder and twitch were there, fl 

The grunt and stain of war stripped of its braid; B 

Crows were spitting shrapnel in our ears. B 

We meet in bars and barber shops, behind B 

Country stores where field hands gamble, B 

In offices where men are reassigned, B 

Listen and lean against the wall. fl 

Though the politician jabbers, pleads, predicts, Bf 

Yawning we adjust our glasses B 

And look away, not to be taken for hicks B 

Fooled by the shine and sparkle of brass. B 

Blackbirds perch on fences as we chat, IB 

Dark as the crows we have forgotten, jfl 

But all our thoughts are comfortable and fat. B 

Fields we once marched through are overgrown. 

Perhaps some glib stranger will stifle our sneers, B^ 

Climb to the stage and before long fl 

Convert even our justified scowls to cheers. B 

But there’s an abruptness to beginning B 

That makes most things harder than they appear. |B 

Heroes, cutthroats, martyrs, and fools |E 

Have clambered up only to disappear, B 

Dragged out like Polonius, by the heels. B 

We are like children who must learn to choose B 

After learning not to believe. B 

But we sulk in cellars, cursing uncertain news. fl 

^Bj 

Can one learn courage and be tentative? B 
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Feace Corps volunteer sur- 
veyor Eugene Schreiber, of 
University City , Missouri , in- 
structs class in surveying in 
Tanganyika. Schreiber was 
one of the first Peace Corps 
volunteers to be sent abroad. 
On the previous gage, he 
gives practical lessons during 
road building project near 
the base of Mt. Kilimanjaro. 


Teacher Frances Malcolm, 
(right) of Belle Rive, Illinois, 
assists secondary school stu- 
dent with her lessons in 
Ghana. Fifty four volunteers 
are presently teaching in 
Ghanaian secondary schools. 
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Frank O’Hearn, Eugene Schreiber, 

and 3000 Others Richard, H. Nelson 


Two evaluators from Peace Corps 
headquarters dismounted from their 
jeep high in the mountains near Cura- 
cavi, Chile. A breath-taking expanse 
of scenery stretched from this dizzy, 
cloud-shrouded peak in the Andes 
to the warm, blue waters of the Pa- 
cific several miles below. In between 
were pin dots of villages from which 
the evaluators had come without find- 
ing the last of the 45 Peace Corps 
volunteers whose work they had trav- 
eled from Washington to observe. 
The young man they sought was 
Frank O’Hearn from St. Louis. The 
evaluators never did catch O’Heam, 
who was always one village ahead of 
them, but they did see the evidence 
of his work. And they sensed the 
gratitude of the villagers. 

The people of one small town told 
the evaluators how he had borrowed 
a jeep to make his rounds of the 
villages and was warned that most 
jeeps taken into the area came back 
without windshield wipers, seat cush- 
ions, and sometimes even tires. Dur- 
ing his trip he rendered life saving 
first aid to a little girl who had been 
bitten by a snake, helped two farm- 
ers repair broken equipment, and 
gave innumerable villagers lifts. When 
he left, his jeep was not only intact, 
but on the seat was a precious bag 
of vegetables with a crudely scrawled 
note: “To our Peace Corps volunteer.” 

Frank O’Hearn is 19: the youngest 
Peace Corps volunteer serving abroad. 
A slight, serious man, with hazel 
eyes, he had only one year of college 
before joining the Peace Corps. Now 
he is doctor, lawyer, farmer, teacher, 
and friend to the people of his area. 
Already he has seen that all chil- 
dren under seven have been vac- 
cinated against polio, that a study 
of the area’s water problem has been 
begun, that CARE packages have 
been distributed, that a health course 
on basic sanitation and disease con- 
trol has been completed. The use 
and preparation of powdered milk 
has been explained. A Christmas 
program for the children of the vil- 
lages was organized. Model latrines 
have been built. He intends to see 
that more health courses are begun, 
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that anti-erosion programs are started, 
that anti-rat campaigns are initiated, 
and that a furniture making industry 
utilizing local bamboo is developed. 

O’Hearn is one of 1,000 Peace 
Corps volunteers presently serving in 
14 new nations in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. There are 20 volun- 
teers from Missouri and 52 from Illi- 
nois. Better than seven per cent of 
the current group of Peace Corps vol- 
unteers come from the two states. 
About one-third of all volunteers 
come from Midwestern states. 

By the end of the summer 3,000 
volunteers will be overseas or in 
training for 28 nations, and by next 
year 10,000 volunteers will be serv- 
ing nearly 50 emerging nations. 

Each of the 14 nations in which 
volunteers are now serving has asked 
for double and in many cases, three 
to four times the number of volun- 
teers presently serving. 

In Ghana, there are 18,000 stu- 
dents in the secondary schools. The 
54 Peace Corps volunteers who are 
teaching in secondary schools there 
have come this year into close per- 
sonal contact with 8,000 of the stu- 
dents, or about 45 per cent of the 
school children in the country. 

In another country, Tanganyika, 
the entire economic picture is being 
changed by 40 Peace Corps volun- 
teer surveyors and civil engineers. 
Ernest Hemingway once wrote a 
story about a mountain in this coun- 
try. The cool, snow-covered top of 
Mt. Kilimanjaro rises out of and forms 
an almost magic contrast with the hot, 
dry veld below. This land is the 
largest big game area in the world. 
Its lion, rhino, giraffe, and zebra 
have been immortalized in a thous- 
and novels. Tanganyika is also one 
of the world's newest independent 
nations, and the day of the great 
white hunter and the safari treks 
through the jungle is rapidly giving 
way to 20th century economic de- 
velopment. 

Eugene Schreiber, Peace Corps 
volunteer surveyor from University 
City, Missouri, is a part of that de- 
velopment. He is helping to build a 
road near the base of the majestic 


mountain. Schreiber and 39 other 
Peace Corps volunteer surveyors and 
civil engineers are helping the Gov- 
ernment of Tanganyika to develop a 
network of all-weather roads. An 
elementary agricultural nation, Tan- 
ganyika has an economy that is stag- 
nant because of the lack of these 
roads. Farmers cannot get their crops 
to market, and the vast, virgin min- 
eral wealth in the nation’s interior 
cannot be tapped. Until recently, 
Tanganyika had but two qualified 
surveyors in its entire population of 
7,000,000, and without an adequate 
number of surveyors the basic roads 
could never be built. Forty surveyors 
and civil engineers were requested 
from and sent by the Peace Corps. 
These volunteers have been in the 
field almost one year now. They 
have been laying out the basic road 
system, and, at the same time, teach- 
ing surveying to native Tanganyikans. 
Within another year, the basic road 
network will be completed; about 70 
Tanganyikans will have been left in 
a position to continue the work, and 
Tanganyika’s economy will have be- 
gun to develop. “In Tanganyika,” 
writes Schreiber, “Men are not being 
used to build roads, but roads are 
building men— free men.” 

Arnold Toynbee, the noted histor- 
ian, said last month after spending 
several days at the Peace Corps’ train- 
ing center in Puerto Rico: “Service 
with the Peace Corps is not an easy 
option. It calls for adventurousness, 
adaptability, human feelings, and, 
above all, self-sacrifice. There is 
something in human nature that re- 
sponds to a challenge like this. I 
believe that, in the Peace Corps, the 
non-Western majority of mankind is 
going to meet a sample of Western 
Man at his best.” 

It is a simple story of people help- 
ing people. 


L 

Richard H. Nelson is an official 
with the Peace Corps in Washington , 
D. C. 
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BOOKS 



There Is Hope 

If We Can Laugh 

LITTLE BROTHER IS 
WATCHING, Walter Dillon, 
(Houghton Mifflin, $3.95, 236 

PP) 

Reviewed by Sidney Lens 

The mad hunt to ferret out “Com- 
munists and subversives” from defense 
industry has, until now, been a serious 
business in which hundreds of men 
have lost their livelihoods and thou- 
sands more waited for the other shoe 
to drop. Americans were treated to 
the indignities of suspicion and 
bigotry whenever a congressional com- 
mittee or an avid security officer cast 
the slightest innuendo. It reached such 
ludicrous proportions that only the 
professional informer was fully safe 
from possible reprisal. 

I recall once in India an American 
librarian at one of our libraries told 
us she had removed all books that 
dealt with communism, whether pro 
or con, for fear she might be upbraid- 
ed. Amongst the tomes she had taken 
off the shelves were Whittaker Cham- 
bers* “Witness,” William Buckley's 
“God and Man at Yale,” and similar 
right wing works. All of which is 
reminiscent of the famous story of the 
onlooker at a Communist demonstra- 
tion at Union Square. As the police 
descend on this poor chap he pleads 
earnestly: “I’m not a Communist, I’m 
an anti-Gommunist.” Whereupon the 
cop swings his club lustily and says 
“I don’t give a damn what kind of 
a Communist you are. They’re all the 
same to me.” 

Now comes Walter Dillon, a former 
Washington lawyer, poking heretical 
fun at this holy of holies, the drive 
against “subversion.” What else is 
there to do but laugh? If only we can 
start laughing again there is hope. 
Heavy works like Frank Donner’s 
book on the House Un-American 
Activities Committee drip too much 
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with bitterness. The more subdued 
and solid works of Alan Barth on 
civil liberties are also on the serious 
side. But when ex-President Eisen- 
hower can be called a card-carrier by 
the Birchites and Chief Supreme 
Court Justice Warren a dangerous 
citizen, how can anyone treat the 
subject but with humor? With a 
mere 4,000 members left in the Com- 
munist Party and most followers dis- 
sipated to the four winds the 2,000 
per cent patriots are running out of 
hunting material. 

Little Brother is Watching addresses 
itself to this foolishness. The “hero” 
of our tale is a former skip tracer, 
Earl T. Varde, who has found his 
niche in life hunting “subversives” 
for the Navy. In 19 years Lieutenant 
Commander Varde has never been to 
sea nor ever uncovered a Communist, 
but hope springs eternal in the human 
breast. The Commander consoles 
himself that it isn’t the Communist 
who is so dangerous but the weak 
sisters of society who are “dupes” 
for these canny people. Any lush or 
homosexual is a security-risk for 
Varde. 

The Commander is assigned the 
task of guarding a top secret 
project in Crumton, Massachus- 
sets. In this ghost town the Navy has 
a contract for the ultimate weapon, 
the Disembowler. A single sailor in 
a rowboat, judiciously dropped along 
the Volga River, can launch the 
Disembowler all by himself and pre- 
sumably lay waste to large enemy 
areas. Varde is supposed to husband 
this secret weapon not only from the 
Soviets but equally from the rapacious 
Ail Force. 

As can be well imagined the secret 
doesn’t last long, despite the best laid 
plans of Commander Varde. A fore- 
man in the factory tells his wife when 
she refuses to give him his dinner un- 
less he divulges the secret. A small 
youngster sets off a toy missile which 
is the spitting image of the Disem- 
bowler. And despite high walls, 
superannuated guards, innumerable 
posters and orientation meetings, and 


careful screening of applicants, every- 
one seems to know what is going on. 

Commander Varde’s discomfiture 
reaches a climax finally when the 
guards refuse to permit firemen to put 
out a fire in the research building 
because they don’t have security 
passes, and when Varde falls in love 
with none other than the town’s 
proprietress of a whore house and has 
her christen the missile with a cham- 
pagne bottle. Unfortunately our secur- 
ity officer was not aware of the lady’s 
profession when he assigned her this 
task in front of newspaper photo- 
graphers and TV cameras. 

It’s all good clean fun, bull’s eye 
at one of the Pentagon’s more ridicu- 
lous occupations. Dillon writes easily, 
and if you’re sympathetic to his theme 
you’ll smile pleasantly from page 1 to 
page 236, knowing all the time that 
catastrophe lurks for the overzealous 
Varde. Except for the fire scene and 
one or two others, however, there are 
few belly laughs. The humor, it seem- 
ed to me, was at low key and ofttimes 
a bit contrived. It’s not entirely clear 
whether it was meant for simple 
satire or belly laughs. Though I 
sympathize entirely with its airn, I’m 
not entirely sure that it comes off 
adequately. 

Nevertheless, I recommend the novel 
as a promising begining. If enough of 
us learn to laugh at the witch-hunting 
industry other books of this sort may 
follow and we may yet ridicule the 
whole business out of existence. 



Sidney Lens, a union official for 
some 27 years, is the author of seven 
boohs and numerous magazine articles 
tohich appeared in Harper’s, The Re- 
porter, The Nation, and scores of 
other national magazines. He is a 
contributor to many newspapers and 
an astute observer of political and 
social developments throughout the 
world. Lens has visited 67 countries 
during the past twelve years. 
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A View of Pre- 
Industrial America 

A DIARY IN AMERICA With 
Remarks on Its Institutions, 
Frederick Marryat; edited with 
notes and introduction by Syd- 
ney Jackman, (Alfred A. 
Knopf; $5.95, 487 pp. and in- 
dex). 

Reviewed by A. Theodore Brown 
Associate Professor of History 
University of Kansas City 

Steamship travel across the Atlantic 
Ocean began in 1819; what had been 
a thoroughly disagreeable ordeal be- 
came a voyage which could be un- 
dertaken for pleasure. A related 
change took place in the character 
and purposes of those Europeans (in- 
cluding many English) who visited 
the United States. The quantity of 
“American travel” literature increased. 
Among other sources of this kind of 
writing, as Allan Nevins has observed, 
“it became easy and profitable for 
gentlemen of conservative minds to 
visit America at the very period in 
which the clamor of the Tory press, 
the storm that swept away the rotten 
borough system, the rising Chartist 
agitation . . ., were inflaming these 
gentlemen against both the American 
republic and the English democratic 
movement.” Analyzing American so- 
ciety (not always, to be sure, from 
unfriendly points of view) became a 
major literary occupation, and at 
about the same time articulate Ameri- 
cans began to make the grand tour 
in Europe, largely in order to record 
their impressions. The result was the 
beginning of a great trans-Atlantic 
dialogue which still continues. 

Captain Marryats place in the 
dialogue belongs in the category 
described by Nevins. According to 
the Knickerbocker Magazine's re- 
viewer, this writer, popular on both 
sides of the ocean for his adventure 
novels, “has felt himself called upon 
to give us a lick with the rough side 
of his tongue . . . .” Marryat intro- 
duces himself adequately in his first 
paragraph: 

After many years of travel, dur- 
ing which I had seen men under 
almost every variety of govern- 
ment, religion, and climate, I 
looked round to discover if there 
were not still new combinations 
under which human nature was to 
be investigated. I had traversed 
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the old country until satisfied, if 
not satiated; and I had sailed 
many a weary thousand miles . . . 
until people, manners, and cus- 
toms were looked upon by me 
with indifference. 

Romantic and world-weary: the 
type is not unfamiliar to us. This 
man is no real student of society 
(like Toqueville), or of economics 
(like Harriet Martineau). He will 
be interested in the strange, the 
piquant, the wild — but his comments 
on institutions are unlikely to be pro- 
found. 

This, at anv rate, is how Diary in 
America turns out. It is Marryat’s 
account of his travels in the northern 
half of this country in 1837 and 
1838; he got as far south as Virginia. 
Nothing in the book really enlightens 
us about Jacksonian America. Notions 
like Marryats about the tyranny of 
the majority (“. . . a layer of democ- 
racy . . . , like the lava which the 
volcano continually belches forth, has 
gradually poured down and reduced 
the country around it to barrenness 
and sterility . . . ”) are better worked 
out by several of his contemporaries. 
His reflections on American religion, 
education, and voluntary associations 
are simply jejune. 

Still, the book is eminently good 
reading. Marryats descriptions of 
nature are exciting and from the 
heart, and can help take us back to 
pre-industrial America. His accounts 
of stage travel, hotel accommoda- 
tions, eating, and drinking are first- 
rate social history data. And — to me, 
the book’s most prominent virtue — 
he could not keep from setting down 
things which struck his sense of 
humor. There is the illiterate back- 
woods preacher who began his invo- 
cation, “almighty and diabolical God 
. . . .” There is the New York City 
merchant who walked as if he had a 
good dinner before him and a bailiff 
behind him. There is the large- 
mouthed lady: when she yawned, it 
was said, you could see right down 
to her garters. 

There are a hundred more, for 
most of which the reader will be 
grateful. The Captain is a gentle- 
man, a good fellow, and a good 
companion. His editor, S. W. Jack- 
man, has done him and the rest of 
us a service. His footnotes are help- 
ful, and his excisions from the original 
text are completely justifiable; noth- 
ing of any importance to the modern 
reader (even to most modem 
scholars) has been left out. The pub- 
lisher has co-operated with Mr. Jack- 
man to make this a handsome and 
enjoyable book to read. 


Three Books 

On Mathematics 

THE NEW MATHEMATICS, 
Irving Adler , (Signet Books, 
60c, 189 pp.) 

MATHEMATICS IN EVERY- 
DAY THINGS, William C. 
Vergara , (Signet Books, 75c, 

280 pp.) 

MATHEMATICAL FUN, 
GAMES AND PUZZLES, Jack 
Frohlichstein, (Dover, $1.75, 
304 pp. ) 

Reviewed by Alexander Calandra 
Associated Professor of Physics 
Washington University 

At the turn of the 18th century, 
there appeared in England a rather 
unusual book with the intriguing 
title of “The Philosophy of Newton 
for the Ladies.” Although no books 
with a comparable title, such as “The 
Philosophy of Sputnik for the Lay- 
man,” have yet appeared, the three 
books being reviewed are substantial- 
ly part of a 20th century pattern of 
science popularization which is now 
reaching the market in tremendous 
quantities in paperback form. 

“The New Mathematics” by Irving 
Adler is systematic and substantial 
and covers the development of the 
number system in considerable detail. 
Its appearance in paperback form 
would, a dozen years ago, have been 
quite a surprise since much of its 
content is primarily of interest to 
professional mathematicians. Its pub- 
lication for laymen is one of the out- 
comes of some of the rather bizarre 
developments in the teaching of 
mathematics that have recently ap- 
peared on the American educational 
scene. 

Since the work is very well done, 
it will go a long way in showing 
many realistic educators the lack of 
relevance at this time of some of 
the newer approaches in mathematics 
to the elementary and high school 
curricula. 

The text by Vergera is a compila- 
tion of explanations of natural phe- 
nomena, done in a pleasant and au- 
thoritative fashion. Much of the 
book involves the use of the kind 
of mathematics that is normally 
taught in a high school freshman 
course. Although each explanation 
is done with considerable compe- 
tence, the great assortment of topics 
covered without overall organization 
makes this a kind of scientific smor- 
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gasbord that is useful for occasional 
browsing by a commuter rather than 
sustained reading. 

The third in this series, “Mathe- 
matical Fun, Games and Puzzles,” 
by Jack Frolichstein, is a compilation 
of a very substantial number of math- 
ematical puzzles and problems in 
considerable variety. In it the reader 
will find almost all of the very sim- 
ple mathematical teasers that have 
been in circulation for many years, 
pleasantly arranged but without any 
original material. This book’s major 
value would appear to be as an aid 
to mathematics teachers at grades 
7, 8, and 9 who are interested in 
the collection of mathematical oddi- 
ties and recreational problems to sup- 
plement some of the more conven- 
tional problems that are found in the 
usual textbooks. 

The style of these books is exactly 
what would be expected from the 
authors. Adler, a college professor, 
writes in a very organized fashion, 
with considerable emphasis on logi- 
cal continuity. Vergera, an engineer, 
places his primary stress on inter- 
pretations and applications. Frolich- 
stein, a junior high school teacher, 
writes in a pedagogic style, present- 
ing much of his material in the form 
of problems, the answers to which are 
given at the end of the text. 

Although none of these three books 
has the striking originality of the 
works of Gamow or the quality of 
writing of the old masters of popular 
science writing, such as Faraday in 
England and Laplace in France, they 
do contribute in their own humble 
way to some of the better literature 
in science and mathematics for the 
layman in this country. 


On Public 
Administration 

CITIZENS AS SOVEREIGNS, 
Paul H. Appleby, Syracuse 
( University Press, $5.50, 200 

PP) 

Reviewed by Jack W. Peltason 

In the course of a long and dis- 
tinguished career, Paul H. Appleby 
has served as a newspaperman, a 
top-level state, national, and inter- 
national civil servant, and academic 
leader, and he has written major 
works about public administration. 
In this brief essay he “puts on paper 
. . . the most significant learnings de- 
rived from a life now approaching 
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its eighth decade.” 

Appleby attacks the standard politi- 
can cliches, what J. K. Galbraith has 
termed the conventional wisdom: “the 
government which governs least 
governs best;” state and local govern- 
ments are closer to the people; it is 
the path of wisdom to be an in- 
dependent voter and a sign of in- 
telligence to vote for the man and 
not the party; bureaucrats seek to 
expand their responsibilities and grasp 
for power; taxes are unproductive; 
private enterprise is being undermin- 
ed by the welfare state; newspaper 
reporters have a right to know all 
the details and information about 
government agencies. However, be- 
cause of the brief compass and the 
broad canvass covered the essay is 
exhortatory in tone and it is doubt- 
ful if it will persuade those who do 
not already share Appleby’s underly- 
ing value dispositions. But as he 
writes, “The purpose is not to try 
to demolish (popular reliance on fix- 
ed opinions, doctrines, or dogmas) 
in the course of a few paragraphs; 
rather it is intended to challenge them 
sharply enough to invite further ex- 
ploration of the political realities.” 

Appleby’s views, here distorted by 
the necessities of condensation, are: 
the national government is an in- 
strument to promote the general wel- 
fare; local governments, especially 
those of communities homogenous in 
social and economic character, are 
often instruments to protect special 
interests; vigorous presidential lead- 
ership is desirable; hierarchial lines 
of responsibility are essential in order 
for the voters via the political leaders 
in Congress and the executive branch 
to hold civil servants accountable; 
newspapers provide entertainment 
and trivia and citizens should accept 
news from these sources with 
skepticism; and above all we need 
a more responsible nationally-led, dis- 
ciplined two-party system. 

One wishes that Appleby had ex- 
tended his essay to defend more 
elaborately and to explain more fully 


Jack W. Peltason is the dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
at the University of Illinois. Previously 
he taught at the University of Mis- 
souri, Princeton University, and Smith 
College. He is the author and co- 
author of six books and has contribut- 
ed articles to various social science 
publications. 


some of his assertions. For example, 
he writes: “The citizen seems to need 
reminding that the local party is 
the source of most political leader- 
ship at higher levels. The fact that 
a mayor who makes an especially 
good record may hope to become 
lieutenant-governor, governor, or 
United States senator is the strongest 
general incentive to good local 
government.” But what evidence sup- 
ports such a generalization? 

In a final chapter Appleby pre- 
scribes his “evolutionary reforms”: a 
system to permit transfer of civil 
servants from one governmental 
jurisdiction to another, presidential in- 
fluence in the choice of party lead- 
ers in Congress, abolition of the rule 
of seniority in both chambers and 
the practice of senatorial courtesy 
in the Senate, financial control of 
party campaigns by the national partv 
committees, and a constitutional 
amendment providing for the election 
on a national party ticket along with 
President and Vice President of some 
at large senators and representatives 
nominated by the presidential candi- 
date. 


Notes On A 
Lady's Novel 

By Samuel S. Vaughan 

Two or three years ago, I heard 
about the short stories of a woman 
named Alma Stone. After reading 
one, I “followed up,” dutifully. Was 
there a novel in her plans? There was. 

Turned out there had been a novel, 
too, some years before, and that 
one of her short stories, “The Bible 
Salesman,” had won an O. Henry 
Prize Stories Award. Doubleday 
publishes the O. Henry collection but 
it wasn’t through our house that I 
heard about Miss Stone. She was rec- 
ommended by an editor in Chicago, 
Herbert Luthin, who in Abbott 
Laboratories’ What*s New (for doctors) 
has published excellent short fiction 
and poetry, splendidly dressed with 
new art. (Communications are no 
better in business than in life, and 
perhaps especially so in “communica- 
tions” companies.) 

Her earlier novel. The Harvard 
Tree , published by Houghton Mifflin 
in the early 1950s, had earned flatter- 
ing and dangerous encomiums. (Miss 
Stone wrote with the “touch” of 
Faulkner; her book had a “generic 
resemblance” to the work of Thornton 
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Wilder, Saroyan, Dylan Thomas, 
Eudora Welty.) It didn’t sell. 

Alma Stone came in, a finely spun, 
witty, wonderfully likeable woman 
who works in the library at Sarah 
Lawrence. Her new novel, in an earlier 
draft, had not been received well at 
Houghton. I read it. Other editors 
read it. Doubleday took it immediate- 
ly. 

The novel was finely spun, witty, 
wonderfully likeable. There were 
things wrong with it. Sections had 
been written first as short stories and 
the weaving was a little too neat in 
places, a little loose in others. Some 
of the seams showed. We debated the 
title (and still do): is it a throw-off? 
Does it lead the reader to expect 
another kind of book? Probably. But 
the title was natural and accurate. 

The Bible Salesman is about a 
young boy, a boy-man, that is, about 
20, who sets off on the road to sell 
Bibles and to play his china bowls. 
Leroy’s plan is to establish a “mission.” 
He finally succeeds, after a series of 
encounters on the road, including one 
or two lovely, funny talks with his own 
colloquial and hard-headed God. The 
mission is begun in a community that, 
although a part of Manhattan, is not 
much like what we think of as Man- 
hattan. The turf of the novel is upper 
Broadway and the northern sector of 
Riverside Drive, including the territo- 
ry around Columbia University. Left- 
over Irish still man the bars; the newly 
arrived middle class, still panting from 
the climb, flee to Connecticut; the 
Portos, only recently landed and fresh- 
ly dispossessed, search the streets for 
gold, find them lined with dross, and 
remember earth left behind. 

Leroy, the book’s central figure, 
walks among the old ladies who sit 
on benches in the sun. 

COld ladies who had sorrows 
too great to tell , and dreams and 
hopes as wild as a madmans . . . 
old ladies barely extant and old 
ladies still quick as a chick . . . 

Who had ever thought they 
would get this lonesome , said 
their eyes? Who had dreamed 
that the good , young days would 
pass , and they would become 
these old , odd women?”) 

He comes to know the faculty mem- 
ber whose remaindered novel sits in 
sad stacks in the hall closet, whose 



Samuel S. Vaughan is the senior 
editor of Doubleday 6- Company , Inv. 
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wife compulsively stocks a useless 
deep freezer, whose son is “a pill” at 
Princeton. Leroy’s father turns up. 
Leroy is, of course, a symbol and so 
is his father and so is the X-er, a 
man who marks large crosses on the 
windows of New York buildings meant 
for demolition. 

Alma revised, straightened the 
seams. At my suggestion, she removed 
all specific references to Texas (where 
Leroy grew up) to avoid any hint of 
the book being typed as “regional," 
sometimes bad for fiction and bad for 
sales. (It remains regional, however; 
and is best received in the country 
near the middle of the chest. Does 
right well up north, too, near the in- 
tellect.) 

I threatened my colleagues. Anyone 
who, after reading it, didn’t want to 
stop strangers to tell them about the 
Salesman ought to give up books and 
take up plumbing. The salesmen went 
out, the orders came in, the books 
went to reviewers and critics and 
stores and we sent copies to everyone 
we could think of who might re- 
spond, hoping to start something. 
The reviews began to appear. The 
Times was fine (“this rare novel”) but 
Time got lost in a tangle of com- 
parisons and the reviewer’s Theme for 
the week. The Library JournaYs 
library lady wrote it off brutally and 
provoked letters from several of Miss 
Stone’s early readers. The New Yorker 
said she had an original, tender, and 
hilarious imagination but the book 
hadn’t much of a plot. All through 
the reviews, good, bad, mixed, the 
one or two raves (oh, the blessed dis- 
cerning few), runs a recurring idea, 
a repeated phrase: the book has life, 
they all say; the characters live. There 
were no reviews in Chicago. The book 
sold slowly. It still sells slowly. 

Now we are past the point where 
the author (and I) can hope for 
lightning. There’s still the chance 
that the underground will take it up, 
that we’ll get a Goldring Lord of the 
Flies , or a Gaddis’ Recognitions kind 
of delayed recognition. We keep try- 
ing. There’s a good musical in it, too, 
a Lost in the Bars with fat parts; you 
can almost hear the score in some of 
the prose. Alma is back at work in 
the library and, I hope, on another 
act of the imagination. 



EDITORIAL 

continued from page 5 
ment to modify the First Amend- 
ment, and there is another move 
to place restrictions on the Supreme 
Court. Certain school districts have 
announced their intention of ignor- 
ing the Court’s ruling. Opponents of 
federal aid to education have pointed 
to the decision as indicative of the 
kind of control that could be exer- 
cised from Washington if local dis- 
tricts became dependent on federal 
funds. 

At this point it is pertinent to re- 
call the presence on the Supreme 
Court docket of further cases having 
to do with religion in the schools. Des- 
pite the narrow base on which En<jel 
v. Vitale was decided, and despite the 
risks in reading the Court’s future 
mind, it seems far more likely than not 
that the decisions in these cases will 
again go to the plaintiffs, and that 
Bible-reading, recitation of the Lord’s 
prayer, and perhaps Christmas obser- 
vances in the schools will be barred. 

What happens then? No dire pre- 
dictions will be offered; but the most 
ardent defenders of minority rights 
and sensibilities ought soberlv to con- 
sider the matter. In particular it be- 
comes necessarv to ask the American 
Civil Liberties L T nion whether some 
restraint is not now in order; whether 
the gains to be made are in propor- 
tion to the risks being run; whether lit- 
igation is always the one best tool for 
furthering justice; whether the theory 
of American society which calls for its 
total secularization is so clearly es- 
tablished, so widely accepted, so ev- 
idently true to our history, so man- 
ifestly fair to all parties as to justify 
the kind of emotionally rending con- 
flict that now looms. 

These queries are put by an ad- 
mirer of the ACLU who agrees, as has 
been made clear, with the central 
holding of the Engel case. The sug- 
gestion here is that the policy of 
pressing for a series of such decisions 
may prove to be self-defeating, may 
bring consequences that cannot be 
gavelled down from the bench. And 
aside from these prospects, there is 
a deeper question. A newly complex 
and self-conscious pluralism has come 
into existence here and its mode of 
being is not yet established. The 
mutual accomodation which is the 
condition of its peace will not be 
achieved in any sudden outburst of 
blissful brotherhood. But neither will 
it be reached in a court of law. On 
the contrary', that’s where it could be 
made permanently unattainable. 
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BILLIARD 

continued from page 6 
Wiley B. Rutledge and Senator Thom- 
as C. Hennings Jr. were among its 
readers. 

Frank often sent letters to the news- 
papers and a collection of these would 
be a delight in anyone’s hands. At 
the peak of a controversy in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch in 1951 over the 
quality of Missouri hams, the former 
battler of The Ripsaw wrote, under 
the title “When Pigs Died Happy:” 

“My contention is that the old time 
hog impregnated his flesh with the 
joie de vivre in which he flourished. 
His mass-bred successors, tended by 
hirelings, considered only as so much 
cash in the bank, distill their frustra- 
tion and so punish us. And now the 
whole world is in agony. It looks al- 
most as though we had tried to bend 
God to our own will and that we are 
being punished. The old-time Mis- 
souri hog died with a smile twisting 
his pink-tipped snout. We have lost 
our Missouri ham!” 

They knew Frank — his baptized 
name was Francis Peter— in Chicago, 
in Kansas City, in Cleveland, out 
on the Pacific Coast, in New York, 
and on the Main Streets of the Mid- 
western mining towns. He named his 
sons for Debs and Edwin Markham 
for that was one of his ideas about 
immortality. Few people read more 
in religious philosophy and he always 
wrote Jesus as Jeshua which he stout- 
ly maintained was correct. 

For 30 years his second wife, the 
former Irene Reynolds, tolerated his 
idiosyncracies, and when he was mor- 
tally ill, helped him in his final proj- 
ect. That was the organization of a 
cultural exchange between St. Louis 
and Stuttgart, Germany, now an em- 
inently successful international enter- 
prise. . . Just at this point the 

door has opened without a knock, 
Frank has poked his head inside and 
there is nothing to do but stop and 
have a good, long visit with him. 
There is so much going on that we 
must swap ideas about! 


Dilliard , a writer and lecturer , is 
known for his practice and defense 
of civil liberties. He is the former 
editor of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
editorial page. His contributions have 
appeared in many national magazines 
and he is now an editorial columnist 
with the Chicago American. 
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FOR THE CONSUMER 


Information released by Federal 
Commissions, Better Business Bur- 
eaus, or other sources. 

Federal Trade Commission 

Initial Decisions (These are not final and 
may be reviewed by the Commission.) 

A FTC hearing examiner issued an 
order which would require Hilton 
Watch and Clock Co., Inc., and 
Winkler Watch Co., both located at 
343 S. Dearborn, St., Chicago, 111., to 
stop using deceptive pricing, guaran- 
tee and quality claims and other 
misrepresentations. 


A FTC hearing examiner has issued 
an order which would dismiss a 
Commission complaint, issued June, 
1959, charging Thompson-Hayward 
Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo., now 
dissolved, with illegal price discrimina- 
tion in the sale of its liquid laundry 
bleach. The motion to dismiss was 
granted on the ground that the pro- 
ceeding is moot and no purpose will 
be served by further prosecution. 


Complaint (Respondents are granted 30 days 
in which to file an answer.) 

L & M International, Inc., doing 
business as L & M Co., 415 N. 8th 
St., St. Louis, Mo., a mail order dis- 
tributor of household items, home 
electrical appliances and small tools, 
has been charged by the FTC with 
making deceptive pricing, savings, and 
refund claims. 


Answer to FTC Charges (Companies ask 
that the complaint be dismissed). 

Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., successor by merger to Chem- 
strand Corp., 305 Fifth Ave., New 
York City, the manufacturer of 
“Acrilan” acrylic fiber, has denied 
false adverstising charges issued by 
the FTC against Chemstrand in April. 


DISMISSAL 

The FTC dismissed, on the grounds 
of mootness, its complaint of January, 
1959, charging violations of the anti- 
trust laws against American Metal 
Products Co., Detroit, Mich., its form- 
er subsidiary, Alliance Ware, Inc., 
Alliance, Ohio, and Crane Co., 
Chicago, 111. 


The FTC has dismissed, for failure of 
proof, charges that nine major ice 
cream manufacturers have unlawfully 
lessened competition by using unfair 
competitive methods to sell their 
frozen dairy products. Among them 
are: Beatrice Foods Company, 120 S. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, 111. and Pet Milk 
Co., 1401 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. 


Consent Orders (Respondents' agreement to 
discontinue challenged practices is for settle- 
ment purposes only and does not constitute 
an admission of a violation of law.) 

The FTC has ordered a cooperative 
purchasing organization, Central Re- 
tailer-Owned Grocers, Inc., (CROG) 
2101 S. Carpenter St., Chicago and 
its 35 grocery wholesaler member- 
owners, to stop accepting unlawful 
brokerage from suppliers. The 35 
members operate warehouses in 16 
midwestern and southern states. 


ORDER 

The FTC has ordered David Singer, 
trading as Time Industries, 170 W. 
74th St., New York City, to stop 
deceiving the public into believing 
that the imported “Waltham” clocks 
he distributes are domestic products 
made by the old and well-known 
Waltham Watch Co. of Waltham, 
Mass., now in business under another 
name. In addition, the order requires 
Waltham Watch Co., 231 S. Jeffer- 
son St., Chicago, to stop giving others 
the means to mislead the public as 
to the manufacture of any product 
they sell. 


Food &■ Drug Administration 

Nature Food Centres, a chain of 
health food stores doing a national 
mail order business and two of its 
officers have been convicted in 
Boston, Mass., on charges arising out 
of “health” lectures to promote food 
supplements for the prevention, treat- 
ment, and cure of serious diseases. 
According to the FDA, the products 
are totally worthless for the purposes 
claimed. FDA said the Nature Food 
Centres stores are spread throughout 
parts of New England with at least 
one in Philadelphia and in Chicago. 
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a word from 
the editor . . . 

You are reading the third 
issue, we are completing the 
fourth, and thinking about 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
issues. Publishing a maga- 
zine, even a monthly, is a 
fast and furious game which 
leaves little time for any- 
thing but ingathering, edit- 
ing, publishing, and distri- 
bution. It is quite true that 
advertising, promotion, so- 
licitation, and so forth are 
of major, even life-sustain- 
ing importance. But under 
the necessarily austere and 
struggling circumstances un- 
der which FOCUS /Mid- 
west is published, and will 
be published for some time, 
many essentials become lux- 
uries. No matter how con- 
scious we are of our omis- 
sions, the day has only 27 
hours. From a pre-publica- 
tion paid subscription level 
of 1,000 we have grown to 
a paid circulation of about 
3,500. We have been told 
that this shows an excellent 
growth. But, as is quite ob- 
vious, this is far from our 
“break-even” point. You 
should be concerned with 
FOCUS/ Midwest and what 
it hopes to accomplish. We 
believe it is fair to say that 
without your personal and 
immediate interest in this 
novel publishing venture, 
our struggle will be, to put 
it mildly, much more dif- 
ficult. And we don’t care 
how busy you are. You can 
show your interest by get- 
ting a few of your friends to 
subscribe, by taking out a 
few gift subscriptions, or by 
contacting us if you wish to 
be of help in any other way. 
The Post-Dispatch reprint 
should give you the moral 
boost to follow through. 

Charles L. Klotzer 



cl usi vely for FOCUS/ Midwest . 


The official publications of 
several artistic organiza- 
tions in St. Louis. (As soon 
as feasible, similar ar- 
rangements will be made 
in other cities.) 


Carefully screened advertisers 


As well as the usual entertain- 
ing , stimulating , and revealing 
features by well-known writers. 


The birth of a new magazine in St. Louis 
is an occasion for congratulation all around. 
FOCUS/Midwest is a lively, pertinent and 
sometimes impertinent personality in its in- 
augural issue, dated this month. Akin in 
broad category to the New Republic and the 
Nation, or more specifically to Frontier, pub- 
lished in Los Angeles, it is liberal in spirit, 
concerned with reform and progress, full of 
ideas, and outspoken. 

Its focus on the Midwest is regionalism in 
the best sense — not a look narrowed to 
boundaries, but a look at the world and the 
human experience in it from a stance on the 
soil of one of the great regions that make 
our country the richly diverse unity it is. We 
think this is all to the good, and wish there 
were more of it. 

The most attractive quality of FOCUS/ 
Midwest as an editorial force is the breadth 
and warmth of its hospitality. Its publisher 
and editor, Charles L. Klotzer, to whose in- 
defatigable efforts it owes its existence, is 
evidently receptive to an unconfining spec- 
trum of ideas and approaches. Very much 
unlike the flamboyant William Marion Reedy 
(it would be unthinkable to comment on a 
magazine published in St. Louis without men- 
tion of Reedy's Mirror), he is self-effacing 
in its pages, but his responsiveness is every- 
where in evidence. 

FOCUS/Midwest is in consequence a gen- 
uine and substantial contribution to the cul- 
ture of our midland region and, through it, 
of our country. Because it has convictions 
and speaks them, it is likely to raise howls 
of dissent. Because it is more than a little 
abrasive, some of the howls may be an- 
guished. But whether one agrees with every- 
thing it says or with little or none, it is well 
worth reading, and we wish it a long life, 
with many a fine battle. 
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SENATE BILLS 


Voting Records of Area Legislators 

o O 


Senators 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

Everett M. Dirksen (R., III.) 

N 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

Paul H. Douglas (D., III.) 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Edward V. Long (D., Mo.) 

PY 

PY 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Stuart Symington (D., Mo.) 

Y 

PY 

Y 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

Dist. Representatives 



Illinois 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

1 

William L. Dawson (D) 

Y 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

2 

Barratt O’Hara (D) 

Y 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

3 

William T. Murphy (D) 

Y 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

4 

Edward J. Derwinski (R) 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

5 

John C. Kluczynski (D) 

__Y_ 

N 

Y 

_n1_ 

Y 

6 

Thomas J. O’Brien (D) 

Y 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

7 

Roland V. Libonati (D) 

Y 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

8 

Dan Rostenkowski (D) 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

9 

Sidney R. Yates (D) 

Y 

A 

A 

N 

Y 

10 

Harold R. Collier (R) 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

N 

11 

Roman C. Pucinski (D) 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

Y 

12 

Edward R. Finnegan (D) 

Y 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

13 

Marguerite S. Church (R) 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

N 

14 

Elmer J. Hoffman (R) 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

N 

15 

Noah B. Mason (R) 

N 

Y 

A 

Y 

N 

16 

John B. Anderson (R) 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

N 

17 

Leslie C. Arends (R) 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

18 

Robert H. Michel (R) 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

19 

Robert B. Chiperfield (R) 

N 

A 

N 

Y 

N 

20 

Paul Findley (R) 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

21 

Peter F. Mack, Jr. (D) 

Y 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

22 

William L. Springer (R) 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

Y 

23 

George E. Shipley (D) 

Y 

N 

N 

N 

N 

24 

C. Melvin Price (D) 

Y 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

25 

Kenneth J. Gray (D) 

Y 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 


Missouri 

II 

I 

J 

K 

L 

1 

Frank M. Karsten (D) 

Y 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

2 

Thomas B. Curtis (R) 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

Y 

3 

Leonor K. Sullivan (D) 

Y 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

4 

William J. Randall (D) 

Y 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

5 

Richard Bolling (D) 

Y 

Y 

Y 

N 

Y 

6 

W. R. Hull, Jr. (D) 

Y 

V 

Y 

N 

Y 

7 

Durward G. Hall (R) 

N 

Y 

Y 

Y 

N 

8 

Richard II. Ichord (D) 

N 

A 

A 

N 

N 

9 

Clarence Cannon (D) 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

10 

Paul C. Jones (D) 

N 

N 

Y 

N 

Y 

11 

Morgan M. Moulder (D) 

A 

A 

A 

N 

Y 


Key to Symbols: 


Y— Voting for the Bill AY— Announced for the Bill 

N — Voting against the Bill AN — Announced against the Bill 

PY — Paired for the Bill A — Absent 

PN — Paired against the Bill 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 

(If you are a subscriber, please invite 
your friends to subscribe.) 

PLEASE ENTER MY SUBSCRIPTION 
FOR: 

□ 1 yr. $6; □ 2 yrs. $11; □ 3 yrs. $15 

□ 5 yrs. $25, Sustaining Subscription 

□ Lifetime Subscription $100 

□ Foreign, add $1.50 per year 

□ Payment enclosed □ Bill me 
Start with □ current □ first issue 

Name .... 

Street .... 

City 

Occupation 


$5 COMMISSION FOR 

FIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Our life depends upon subscriptions! 
Ultimately yours may too , if more voices 
such as FOCUS /Midwest do not come 
to life. If you sell five subscriptions 
we will send you by return mail $ 5 , 
even if they are “bill-me” subscribers. 
If you will give this information to 
your son or daughter , it may keep them 
busy profitably during the vacation. 


Key 

A S3225 Food & Agriculture Act of 
1962. Passed 42-38 (5/25/62). A “yea" vote 
supported the President's position. 

B S2965 Standby Public Works Act of 
1962, authorizing an immediate program 
for job-creating public works projects 
in areas with heavy employment and a 
standby public works program to be 
triggered only when adjusted unemploy- 
ment rate rose by one percentage point 
over a three to nine month period. 
Passed 44-32 (5/28/62). A “yea" vote 

supported President's position. 

C S2996 Foreign Assistance Act of 1962. 
Amendment prohibiting aid under this 
act or the sale or gift of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities under PL 480 to 
any country known to be dominated by 
Communism or Marxism. Agreed to 57- 
24 (6/6/62). A “nay" vote supported 

President's position. 

D S2996 Amendment permitting the 
President, under certain conditions, to 
sell or give surplus food under PL 480 to 
Communist countries such as Yugoslavia 
and Poland. Agreed to 56-34. A “yea" 
vote supported President's position. 

E S2996 Passage of bill making new 
fiscal 1963 authorization for economic 
aid. Passed 61-23 (6/7/62). A “yea" vote 
supported President's position. 

F HR12154 Sugar Act Amendments of 
1962. Amendment to extend the national 
minimum wage sugar field workers. Re- 
jected 29-57. (6/27/62). The President did 
not take a position on the amendment. 

G HR12154 Passage of the bill, embody- 
ing most of the Administration’s recom- 
mendations. Passed 76-2 (6/27/62). 

Key HOUSE BILLS 

H HR11990 Increase the national debt 
ceiling, currently set at $300 billion to 
$308 billion from July 1 to March 31, 
1963 with gradual reduction back to 
$300 billion by June 30, 1963. Passed 211- 
192 (6/14/62). A “yea" vote supported 
the President’s position. 

I HR12154 Sugar Act Amendments of 
1962. Motion to recommit bill with in- 
structions to delete authority to restore 
to the Dominican Republic $22,755,153 in 
fees collected on non-quota Dominican 
sugar that entered the U. S. between 
Sept. 26, 1960 and March 31, 1961. Re- 
jected 174-222 (6/19/62). The President 
did not take a position on the motion. 

J HR12154 Passage of the sugar bill. 
Passed 319-72 (6/19 62). The President 
did not take a position on the bill. 

K HR11222 Findley (R., HI.) motion to 
recommit (kill) the Food & Agriculture 
Act of 1962. Adopted 215-205 (6/21/62). 
A “nay" vote supported President's po- 
sition. 

L HR11970 Passage of Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962, authorizing the Presi- 
dent to negotiate new tariff cuts and 
compensate injured industries and work- 
ers through financial aid or by raising 
tariffs. Passed 298-125 (6/28/62). A “yea" 
vote supported President’s position. 


Zone. . State 


